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Forensic  labs  are  victims  of  their  own  success 


Advances  in  technology,  growth  in  DNA  testing  have  labs  buckling  under  growing  case  backlog 


Forensic  laboratories  nationwide  are 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  increased 
demands  from  police  and  prosecutors, 
which  lab  directors  say  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  bold  advances  in  fo- 
rensic technology  in  the  past  decade, 
particularly  the  now-commonplace  use 
of  DNA  analysis. 

“I'm  reaching  a point  where  my 
examiners  can’t  meet  all  of  the  priority 
[cases],"  said  Paul  Ferrara,  director  of 
the  Virginia  Division  of  Forensic  Sci- 
ence. “If  something  doesn’t  happen  fast 
— and  I don’t  know  what  that’s  going 
to  be  — cases  are  going  to  get  tossed." 

“It’s  a national  situation,”  added  Gib 


Hcuett,  deputy  director  of  the  Georgia 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  whose  seven 
facilities  provide  forensic  services  for 
all  of  the  state’s  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  “It’s  like  a lot  of  the  forces 
that  are  working  are  not  in  favor  of 
crime  labs  being  productive." 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  this  month.  Ferrara  said  the 
situation  has  been  building  for  years, 
but  has  become  more  critical  with  the 
growing  use  of  evidence  obtained 
through  time-consuming  and  costly 
DNA  analyses. 

The  boom  in  forensic  technologies 
has  enabled  police  to  gather  more 


minute  pieces  of  evidence,  he  said,  and 
prosecutors,  mindful  of  the  nearly  fool- 
proof identification  capability  of  DNA 
analyses,  are  requesting  them  more  and 
more  frequently. 

Ferrara  said  his  DNA  unit,  which 
he  said  is  twice  the  size  of  the  FBI’s, 
can’t  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  lo- 
cal police  and  prosecutors,  with  a cur- 
rent backlog  in  the  DNA  analysis  sec- 
tion of  about  700  cases. 

In  addition,  the  unit,  like  those  in 
all  50  states,  is  required  under  Federal 
law  to  analyze  and  store  thousands  of 
DNA  samples  that  are  routinely  col- 
lected from  convicts,  Ferrara  noted. 


The  program  is  aimed  at  creating  a 
national  data  base  of  DNA  samples  that 
can  be  compared  with  samples  taken 
from  crime  scenes.  Using  special  soft- 
ware developed  by  the  FBI,  investiga- 
tors will  be  able  to  compare  biological 
evidence  taken  from  crime  scenes  and 
arrestees  with  DNA  samples  in  the  na- 
tional data  base.  The  system  has  already 
produced  about  200  "cold  hits." 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  450,000 
DNA  samples  drawn  from  convicts 
have  yet  to  be  analyzed  by  the  nation’s 
crime  labs,  according  to  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  DNA 
Evidence,  a group  that  was  impaneled 


by  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  to  ex 
amine  the  issue. 

Christopher  Asplen.  the  Justice  De- 
partment official  who  heads  the  panel, 
said  the  situation  is  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions because  slate  labs  have  col- 
lected more  DNA  samples  than  they  can 
analyze  and  enter  into  computers, 

Reducing  the  backlog  mrght  require 
private  intervention,  according  to  the 
panel,  whose  report,  which  is  due  out 
in  August,  is  expected  to  recommend 
hiring  private  labs  io  help  case  the  load. 

Dawn  Herkcham,  chief  of  the  foren- 
sic sciences  at  the  FBI  crime  lab,  which 
Continued  on  Page  7 


A faceful  of  toxins 

FHP  recruits  once  again  to  get  pepper-sprayed  in  training 

State  concludes  that  OC  spray  mixed  with  dry- 
cleaning  fluid,  paint  solvent  & rubbing  alcohol  poses 
little  health  risk. 
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The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  has  re- 
sumed a training  session  in  which  re- 
cruits are  directly  sprayed  with  a pep- 
per spray  that  contains  small  amounts 
of  toxic  chemicals,  after  state  officials 
determined  that  those  chemicals  were 
present  in  amounts  so  small  as  to  pose 
little  risk  to  the  recruits’  health. 

The  training  procedure,  aimed  at 
helping  recruits  to  understand  the  physi- 
cal effects  of  chemical  sprays  on  sub- 
jects, came  under  scrutiny  following  an 
expose  by  a St.  Petersburg  TV  station 
that  said  the  product  used  by  the  High- 
way Patrol,  Freeze  Plus-P,  contained  the 
toxic  substances  in  addition  to  a com- 
bination of  cayenne  pepper  and  tear  gas. 

The  report  by  WTSP-TV,  which 
aired  in  early  May,  said  the  spray  con- 


tained a toxic  dry-cleaning  solvent,  a 
paint  solvent  and  rubbing  alcohol. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  four  years 
that  the  patrol  reviewed  the  training 
practice,  which  has  become  routine 
nationwide  as  the  popularity  of  pepper 
spray  has  soared  in  recent  years.  In 
1994,  a trooper  refused  to  be  sprayed 
because  of  his  concerns  about  the 
product’s  ingredients,  sparking  a nine- 
month  investigation  by  the  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  Florida  Department  of 


Labor  and  Employment  Security-Divi- 
sion of  Safety. 

Ultimately,  the  Labor  Department 
found  that  troopers’  exposures  to  the 
chemicals  were  well  below  Federal 
guidelines  for  workers,  but  it  strongly 
suggested  that  the  agency  provide  ad- 
equate eye  and  face  protection  to  troop- 
ers being  sprayed. 

However,  despite  the  recent  TV 
news  report  and  the  new  review  of  the 
training  module,  a Highway  Patrol 


spokesman.  Capt.  David  Tripp,  said  the 
agency  has  no  plans  to  abandon  Freeze 
Plus-P. 

After  meeting  with  state  Labor  De- 
partment officials,  Tripp  said,  the  High- 
way Patrol  agreed  this  month  to  update 
the  material  safety  data  sheet  on  the 
substance  that  it  distributes  to  recruits 
prior  to  the  exercise.  “It  gives  them  an 
overview  of  the  spray,  what's  in  it,  and 
what’s  going  to  take  place  when  they're 
sprayed,"  Tripp  said  of  the  flier. 

The  agency  also  updated  its  medi- 
cal evaluation  sheet  to  allow  troopers 
to  inform  trainers  about  health  condi- 
tions that  might  be  aggravated  through 
exposure  to  the  substance.  "Or  they  can 
indicate  they  don’t  have  a condition." 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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Officer  survival  comes  in  cycles 

Bike  patrollers  learn  to  improve  their  chances  when  exposed  to  danger 


The  nationwide  popularity  of  bicycle  police 
patrols  has  grown  exponentially  in  the  past 
decade  as  a natural  extension  of  community 
policing,  as  law  enforcement  agencies  realize  how 
effective  the  bike  patrols  can  be  in  both  reducing 
crime  and  raising  officer  visibility  with  the  public. 

But  bicycle-bound  officers,  while  more 
accessible  to  the  public,  also  are  more  vulnerable 
to  danger  than  their  squad  car-bound  colleagues. 

Early  this  month,  about  15  bike  patrol  officers 
from  several  Midwest  and  Northeast  states 
learned  how  to  increase  their  safety  and  conduct 
more  effective  patrols  by  attending  the  first 
survival  skills  training  course  ever  developed  with 
their  needs  in  mind. 

The  course,  which  was  presented  by  Heckler 
& Koch  Inc.,  a Sterling,  Va.-based  gun  manufac- 
turer, and  hosted  by  the  Roselle.  I1L,  Police 
Department,  was  the  first  training  course  of  its 
kind  ever  presented  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Participants  contacted  by  Law  Enforcement 
News  gave  the  course  high  marks,  saying  the 
experience  the  experience  was  the  toughest  — but 
most  rewarding  — training  session  they’d  ever 
attended. 

"It  was  the  best  class  I've  ever  been  to.”  said 
Roselle  Police  Officer  Richard  Hoffman,  a 15- 
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year  veteran  who  has  been  a bike  officer  for  two 
years.  “It  was  a tough  class.  I'm  a dcfcnsivc- 
tactics  instructor  here  and  I was  really  impressed 
with  it." 

The  course,  which  was  taught  by  H&K 
instructor  Gene  Zink,  stressed  discipline, 
awareness  skills,  firearms  and  defensive  tactics 
and  following  the  rules,  participants  told  LEN. 

“I  survived  the  class,  which  was  pretty  good 
considering  I’m  not  a certified  bike  officer,”  said 
Dennis  Cerqua,  training  coordinator  for  the 
Schaumburg.  HI..  Police  Department.  Cerqua  said 
he  was  selected  to  take  the  course  so  be  could 
adopt  parts  of  it  for  the  agency’s  eight-member 
bike-patrol  squad. 

Blending  firearms  skills  with  defensive  and 
control  tactics  specially  adapted  to  bike  patrol 
needs,  the  exercises  involved  both  individual  and 
group  scenarios,  shooting  skills  both  on  and  off 
the  bike  and  ways  to  deploy  bike  officers  during 
confrontations  with  lone  suspects  or  groups  of 
suspects. 

Exercises  also  included  night-time  shooting 
skills  in  which  officers  dodged  paint  balls  fired  by 
remote  control.  "I  got  shot  in  the  arm  once.” 
Hoffman  said.  “But  it  got  you  to  work  on  your 
pressure  and  stress,  while  letting  you  know  you’re 


always  vulnerable." 

"We  did  some  really  crazy  stuff,”  Hoffman 
added.  "They  had  us  lying  down  on  the  ground 
with  our  feet  entangled  in  our  pedal  stirrups,  and 
we  had  to  draw  and  fire  while  laying  on  the 
ground.  We  had  to  hit  the  target  so  many  times  in 
so  many  seconds  — and  shoot  upside  down  while 
entangled  in  the  bike.” 

Cerqua  told  LEN  that  the  course  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  special  skills  bike  officers  need  to  do 
their  jobs  and  to  ensure  their  safety.  “It  was  very 
enlightening,  as  far  as  (informing  me  about]  what 
they  need  to  know  to  be  bike  officers,"  he  said. 

“The  bike  is  a good  community  policing 
tool,"  observed  Hoffman.  "It  makes  you  more 
accessible  to  the  public,  but  it  also  puts  you  in  a 
more  vulnerable  situation  because  you're  more 
likely  to  roll  up  on  in-progress  stuff." 

Zink  told  LEN  that  the  course,  which  has  been 
offered  for  two  years  in  conjunction  with  the 
International  Police  Mountain  Bike  Association 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Bicycle  Association,  is 
open  to  police  nationwide  who  are  certified  as 
bicycle  officers.  The  next  five-day  course  will 
take  place  from  Sept.  21-25  in  Sterling,  he  added. 

[For  more  information,  contact  Pat  Rios  of 
H&K  at  703-450-1900.  ext.  293.  J 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A commission  to 
examine  school  violence  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  John  Rowland.  The 
panel,  which  has  until  Sept.  15  to  re- 
port its  findings,  will  evaluate  violence- 
prevention  programs  already  in  place 
and  compare  them  with  programs  in 
other  states. 

DELAWARE  — The  portion  of  the 
state's  rape  law  that  reduces  the  pen- 
alty for  attacks  committed  by  spouses 
or  acquaintances  has  been  eliminated 
under  a new  law  signed  by  Gov.  Tom 
Carper. 

The  state’s  highest-ranking  black 
trooper.  Capt.  David  Baylor.  37.  has 
filed  suit  against  two  of  his  superiors, 
both  while,  claiming  racial  discrimina- 
tion, harassment  and  retaliation.  Baylor 
claims  he  was  assigned  menial  tasks, 
such  as  washing  troopers'  cars  and  ar- 
ranging social  events. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Damages  totaling  S6.1  million  were 
awarded  by  a jury  this  month  to  the 
estate  of  Terrence  Hicks,  who  was  shot 
to  death  by  police  during  a 1994  inci- 
dent in  which  he  held  his  mother  hos- 
tage at  knifepoint.  Hicks  was  shot  11 
times  in  the  back. 

MARYLAND  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  1 1 black  motorists 
have  filed  a class-action  suit  claiming 
the  Maryland  State  Police  use  racial 
profiling  to  pull  over  motorists  sus- 
pected of  running  drugs  or  guns  on  I- 
95.  In  1993,  in  an  effort  to  quash  an 
earlier  suit,  the  agency  agreed  to  keep 
computer  records  on  1-95  searches  to 
tfack  patterns  of  racial  discrimination. 
Finding  at  the  end  of  that  year  that  little 
had  changed.  Judge  Catherine  C Blake 
ordered  record-keeping  be  continued 
another  year.  The  plaintiffs  name  Col. 
David  B.  Mitchell,  chief  of  the  agency, 
and  22  other  officers  and  troopers  as 
defendants. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Newly  re- 
leased figures  show  that  murders  in  the 
state  dropped  by  27  percent  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a row  in  1997,  and  violent 
crime  declined  by  3.4  percent'  from 
1996  to  1997. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A $460  do- 
nation by  a Newton  resident  has  bought 
the  town  a Stinger,  a spike-covered 
piece  of  equipment  that  punctures  car 
tires  and  can  slow  a vehicle  down  from 
60  mph  to  20  mph  within  a quarter  mile. 
Unfolding  like  ah  accordion,  the  device 
can  be  set  up  by  police  in  just  seconds. 

Holdemess  Police  Chief  Ty  Gagne 
is  leaving  law  enforcement  to  become 
head  of  public  relations  for  Speare 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Plymouth.  Gagne 
joined  the  department  1 2 years  ago  and 
was  named  chief  in  October  1993.  His 
father,  a former  state  trooper,  also  held 
the  position  of  Holdemess  police  chief. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Four  Newark  po- 
lice supervisors  and  an  officer  have 
been  suspended  without  pay  amid  alle- 
gations that  they  mishandled  money 
and  stole  two  weapons  from  the  city’s 
gun  buyback  program.  The  suspended 
officers  have  been  identified  as  Lieut. 


Robert  Russo,  40;  Sgl.  John  Zajkowski, 
43;  Lieut.  John  Lavook,  55;  Lieut. 
Milton  Medina,  46,  and  Officer  Jose 
DaSilva,  33.  The  buyback  program  ran 
from  Feb.  9 to  March  9. 

Terrance  Dent,  30,  leader  of 
Newark’s  Zoo  Crew,  a drug  gang  that 
passed  itself  off  as  a group  of  civic- 
minded  entrepreneurs,  pleaded  guilty 
June  8 to  Federal  drug-conspiracy 
charges.  Dent,  who  admitted  that  his 
clothing  boutique,  florist  shop,  carry- 
out restaurant  and  auto  supply  shops 
were  really  fronts  for  distributing  drugs, 
pleaded  guilty  to  possessing  and  con- 
spiring to  distribute  more  than  150  ki- 
lograms of  cocaine.  Under  Federal  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  he  faces  a minimum 
of  10  years  in  prison  and  a maximum 
of  life,  with  a $4-million  fine. 

Stale  Trooper  James  McKenna  has 
been  cleared  by  a grand  jury  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  the  March  18  shooting 
of  a drug  suspect  who,  after  being 
slopped  for  speeding,  jumped  into 
McKenna's  cruiser  and  tried  to  run  him 
down.  McKenna  and  Trooper  John 
Hogan  remain  on  desk  duty  pending  an 
investigation  into  the  April  23  traffic- 
stop  shooting  of  three  black  and  His- 
panic men.  In  a related  development. 
Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman  an- 
nounced June  1 that  all  242  Stale  Po- 
lice cruisers  would  be  equipped  with 
video  cameras. 

An  appeals  court  overturned  a 
felony  drug  conviction  on  June  9 after 
ruling  that  a Glassboro  police  officer 
could  not  possibly  "feel”  drugs  through 
a suspect’s  clothes.  Evctte  Rowe  was 
wearing  tight  shorts  when  she  was 
pulled  over  in  1996.  After  a pat-down 
by  the  officer  did  not  reveal  a concealed 
weupon,  the  court  found  that  he  had  no 
right  to  continue  the  search,  which  re- 
vealed a bag  of  drugs. 

A major  investigation  has  been 
prompted  by  what  state  officials  are 
calling  the  first  act  of  vigilantism  since 
Megan's  Law  took  full  effect.  Shots 
were  fired  on  June  16  into  the  Linden 
apartment  building  where  convicted  sex 
offender  Frank  Penna  lives.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  residents  were  injured. 
Penna.  55.  was  convicted  of  raping  and 
kidnapping  two  teen-agers  in  1976.  He 
was  paroled  in  1992.  Attorney  General 
Peter  G.  Vemiero  has  ordered  the  state’s 
21  county  prosecutors  to  do  a better  job 
of  educating  the  public  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  confusion,  misinformation, 
anger  and  fear  surrounding  the  law. 

NEW  YORK  - A off-duty  New  York 
City  police  officer  with  a long  list  of 
substantiated  brutality  complaints  on 
his  record  was  charged  in  June  with 
shooting  a homeless  squeegee  man  who 
had  put  soap  on  his  car  windows.  Of- 
ficer Michael  Meyer  was  allegedly  on 
his  way  home  from  a New  York  Yan- 
kees game  when  he  encountered 
Antoine  Reid  at  a stoplight.  Witnesses 
told  police  that  Meyer  got  out  when 
Reid  began  washing  his  windshield.  He 
shoved  Reid,  drew  his  weapon  and  fired 
once  at  close  range,  said  a source.  In 
February,  Meyer  was  transferred  to  the 
building-maintenance  unit  at  One  Po- 
lice Plaza  under  a monitoring  program 
for  officers  who  have  a higher  than  nor- 
mal incidence  of  civilian  complaints. 

Citing  six  rapes  in  the  New  York 
City  subway  system  so  far  this  year, 
compared  with  just  one  during  the  same 


period  last  year,  Chief  George  Brown 
of  the  Police  Department's  Transit  Bu- 
reau has  proposed  cutting  trains  from 
eight  cars  to  four  between  1 1 P.M.  and 
4:30  A.M.  Brown  said  police  could 
better  patrol  fewer  and  fuller  cars. 

Deborah  McCabe,  21.  pleaded 
guilty  June  9 to  first-degree  manslaugh- 
ter and  faces  up  to  20  years  in  prison 
for  killing  off-duty  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Officer  Brian  Fasack  in  1997. 
McCabe  admitted  to  shooting  Fasack 
while  attempting  to  rob  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  parked  car  in  front  of  a Bronx  build- 
ing. Fasack  slipped  into  a coma  and 
died  two  weeks  after  the  incident. 

Officer  Thomas  Pappas,  a 16-year 
New  York  City  Police  Department  vet- 
eran, admitted  in  June  to  sending  racist 
literature  through  the  mail  to  the 
Mineola  Auxiliary  Police  Department 
during  his  off-duty  hours. 

A new  State  Police  car  without  tell- 
tale emergency  lights  on  the  roof  was 
unveiled  on  May  19  as  the  newest 
weapon  to  fight  aggressive  driving.  The 
car  is  designed  to  blend  in  better  with 
traffic,  and  is  equipped  with  videotap- 
ing equipment  mounted  throughout  to 
record  road-rage  incidents.  Ten  of  the 
new  cars  will  patrol  the  Albany  area. 

The  New  York  City  Council  voted 
overwhelmingly  on  June  10  to  override 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani’s  veto  of  a bill 
that  would  allow  40  candidates  to  en- 
ter the  Police  Academy  even  though 
they  were  past  the  age  limit.  The  can- 
didates were  allowed  to  take  the  June 
1996  exam  after  an  age  ban  was  lifted. 
They  were  scheduled  to  enter  the  acad- 
emy the  following  April,  but  before 
they  could  enroll,  the  ban  was  rein- 
stated. A special  exemption  was  passed 
for  the  candidates,  many  who  had  sold 
businesses  or  left  jobs  to  become  po- 
lice. but  that  bill  was  vetoed. 

Statistics  released  by  the  New  York 
City  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 
in  June  showed  a 20-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  civilian  complaints 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 
Some  2,176  complaints  were  logged 
from  January  through  May.  compared 
to  1,818  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  said  officials.  In  a related  devel- 
opment, the  review  board  is  pressing 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir  to 
explain  why  he  failed  to  take  action  on 
some  3 1 percent  of  the  256  substanti- 
ated cases  sent  to  him  in  1996,  and  89 
percent  of  the  448  substantiated  cases 
sent  to  him  the  year  before. 

Former  FBI  assistant  director  James 
Kallstrom,  who  is  best  known  for  lead- 
ing the  investigation  into  the  crash  of 
TWA  Flight  800,  has  joined  CBS  News 
as  a law-enforcement  consultant.  He 
will  be  based  in  Washington  and  appear 
on  various  newscasts. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia 
Mayor  Ed  Rcndell  said  that  while  he 
does  not  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
National  Rifle  Association  stands  for, 
he  is  willing  to  let  them  use  the  city  to 
put  their  money  where  their  mouth  is. 
by  testing  a plan  to  strictly  enforce  ex- 
isting gun  laws  and  increase  gun  edu- 
cation in  schools  as  a means  of  reduc- 
ing gun-related  violence.  Rcndell  said 
he  would  welcome  any  strategy  that 
would  cut  down  on  the  number  of  ho- 
micides in  Philadelphia,  where  more 
than  400  people  have  died  of  gunshot 


wounds  every  year  since  1989. 

A report  by  the  state  Education  De- 
partment, released  on  June  5,  showed 
that  while  school  violence  may  be  on 
the  rise,  less  than  one  out  of  50  Penn- 
sylvania students  are  committing  such 
acts.  Only  four  of  the  state's  3,176 
schools  failed  to  report  data,  required 
under  a 1 995  state  law. 

Stale  Police  expect  to  be  ready  by 
Dec.  1 to  conduct  computerized  instant 
background  checks  on  people  wanting 
to  buy  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  state, 

Officers  graduating  earlier  this 
month  from  the  Philadelphia  police 
academy  were  issued  pepper  spray  in- 
stead of  blackjacks  or  leather-covered 
clubs.  Police  may  abandon  the  impact 
weapons,  which  are  seen  as  offensive 
rather  than  defensive. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  state  Health 
Department  reported  June  7 that  the 
number  of  residents  getting  help  for 
heroin  addictionjumped  15  percent  last 
fiscal  year  over  the  previous  year.  The 
rise  continues  a four-year  climb. 


ALABAMA  — The  Mobile  County’s 
Juvenile  Justice  Coordinating  Council 
is  expected  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a "crack  mother”  law,  which 
would  call  for  the  arrest  of  pregnant 
crack  users  to  prevent  their  children 
from  being  bom  addicted. 

Mobile  Police  Sgt.  Ray  Mclnnis  was 
given  an  unpaid  two-week  suspension 
after  adding  his  unne  to  that  of  a fel- 
low officer  who  needed  it  for  a drug 
test.  The  combined  sample  taken  from 
Officer  Stephen  Rutledge  after  his  ve- 
hicle was  struck  by  a car  tested  posi- 
tive for  a controlled  substance,  said 
Chief  Sam  Cochran.  Mclnnis  said  he 
was  unaware  that  Rutledge’s  sample 
was  tainted.  He  said  he  thought  he  was 
just  helping  out  a fellow  officer  who 
was  having  trouble  filling  the  sample 
cup.  Rutledge  resigned  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  investigation. 

ARKANSAS  — Suzann  Wilson,  the 
mother  of  12-year-old  Brittheny  Varner, 
one  of  the  children  killed  on  March  24 
during  a sniper  attack  by  two  Jonesboro 
boys  on  their  classmates,  lobbied  Con- 
gress June  17  in  support  of  the 
Children's  Gun  Violence  Act  of  1998. 
The  bill  would  force  firearm  makers  to 
make  new  guns  childproof  and  hold 
parents  responsible  if  their  guns  were 
used  by  minors. 

A man  whose  head  turned  up  in 
Lonoke  County,  his  arms  and  legs  in 
Faulkner  County  and  his  hands  and  feet 
in  Praine  County  may  undergo  facial 
reconstruction  to  determine  who  he  was 
before  he  was  murdered  and  his  body 
parts  spread  over  the  three  counties. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  June 
1 1 that  a law  enforcement  officer  who 
stops  a motorist  on  a traffic  violation 
can  search  the  vehicle  without  a war- 
rant if  probable  cause  exists. 

FLORIDA  — A judge  in  June  upheld 
the  dismissal  of  Wade  Hampton,  a 


Hillsborough  County  jail  sergeant,  say- 
ing that  Hampton's  religious  beliefs  as 
a Jehovah’s  Witness  made  him  ineli- 
gible for  the  job.  Hampton  said  his  be- 
liefs precluded  his  carrying  a firearm 
or  using  deadly  force. 

Former  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
trooper  Joe  M.  Sanchez,  33,  became  the 
newest  Miami  city  commissioner  on 
June  5.  Sanchez,  who  was  a state 
trooper  for  10  years,  will  serve  the  re- 
maining five  months  in  the  term  of 
Humberto  Hernandez,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  May  on  vote-fraud  charges. 

GEORGIA  — Prompted  by  low  pay 
and  even  lower  morale,  at  least  60  At- 
lanta police  officers  are  reportedly  seek- 
ing jobs  with  the  Fulton  County  Police 
Department.  While  an  experienced  of- 
ficer coming  in  the  county  department 
would  have  to  start  as  a patrolman, 
Fulton  County  pays  officers  $30,765  to 
$44,000,  compared  to  Atlanta  sergeants 
who  make  $33,524.  and  lieutenants 
who  earn  $39,129.  Atlanta  patrol  offic- 
ers make  $40,408  after  10  years. 

LOUISIANA  — About  half  the  state's 
44,000  paroled  convicts  are  not  paying 
a $43  monthly  fee  that  helps  cover  the 
cost  of  their  supervision.  Another  $10 
will  be  added  to  that  amount  in  August. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Security  cameras 
will  be  installed  in  hallways  and  other 
common  areas  in  DeSoto  County 
middle  and  high  schools  this  fall.  A 
study  at  three  schools  found  them  ef- 
fective. 

Luke  Woodham,  the  11th  grader 
from  Hattiesburg  who  stabbed  his 
mother  to  death,  then  killed  two  female 
classmates  and  wounded  seven  others 
in  a shooting  spree  at  Pearl  High  School 
last  October,  was  sentenced  June  5 to 
three  consecutive  life  terms.  Woodham, 
who  claims  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  a satanic  cult  led  by  Grant  Boyette, 
told  police  he  was  not  insane  and  knew 
what  he  was  doing  after  waiving  his 
right  to  have  an  attorney  present. 
Boyette  and  five  others  youths  face 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  mur- 
der. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Starlina 
Call,  17,  died  June  12  at  a the  state's 
new  military-style  boot  camp  for  fe- 
males after  an  apparent  asthma  attack. 
Call,  who  had  been  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny, was  among  14  female  offenders 
on  probation  who  arrived  at  the  Rich- 
mond County  camp.  The  inmates  were 
still  in  orientation  when  Call  died. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A group  of 
officers  from  the  Greenville  Police 
Department  voted  unanimously  on  June 
14  to  form  a police  union  and  affiliate 
with  the  International  Union  of  Police 
Associations,  AFL-CIO. 

VIRGINIA  — With  stale  legislators 
expected  to  approve  a measure  that 
would  allow  convicted  sexual  predators 
to  be  held  in  public  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals, the  state  mental  health  department 
has  told  its  medical  staff  to  learn  how 
to  deal  with  sexually  violent  criminals. 

A three-month  investigation  led  by 
a state  trooper  posing  as  a student  led 
to  five  arrests  on  drug  charges  at  New 
Kent  County  High  School.  Two  of  the 
five  were  charged  as  adults  with  distri- 
bution of  marijuana.  The  three  others 
are  juveniles. 
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ILLINOIS  — A Danville  man  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in  the  bombing 
of  the  First  Assembly  of  God  Church 
on  May  25  was  killed  three  days  later 
in  what  was  believed  to  be  a suicide 
bombing.  The  fatal  blast  took  place  in 
the  man's  garage. 

Michael  T.  Zellmer,  a suspect  in  a 
Marietta,  Ga.,  murder,  was  arrested  ear- 
lier this  month  after  Rockford  Det.  Jim 
Barton,  toho  was  off-duty,  saw  the  22- 
year-old  on  TV,  doing  a live  interview 
with  a reporters  about  underage  drink- 
ing. Barton,  who  remembered 
Zellmer ’s  name  and  face  from  a recent 
fax,  contacted  on-duty  officers,  who 
went  to  a local  bar  and  made  the  arrest. 

Tajuan  Murray,  30,  could  face  the 
death  penalty  following  his  conviction 
June  5 for  the  murder  of  off-duty  Chi- 
cago police  officer  Dell  Fountain,  40, 
during  a scuffle  in  1996. 

KENTUCKY  — District  Judge  Mar- 
tin McDonald  has  circulated  a memo 
to  fellow  judges  in  which  he  opined  that 
they  may  circumvent  a law  requiring 
all  confiscated  weapons  to  be  auctioned 
off.  simply  by  declaring  the  firearms 
worthless.  McDonald  said  he  fears  the 
weapons  will  end  up  back  on  the  streets. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  in  June 
ruled  that  a lower  blood-alcohol  limit 
for  drivers  under  21  is  constitutional. 
The  blood-alcohol  threshold  for 
younger  drivers,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1996,  is  0.02;  for 
adults,  the  limit  is  0.10. 

MICHIGAN  — Some  250  cellular 
phones  donated  by  Air-Touch  Cellular 
are  being  distributed  free  by  the  Wayne 
County  prosecutor’s  office  to  women 
who  are  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

Twenty-seven  Lansing  officers  who 
were  on  desk  duty  were  reassigned  to 
patrol  on  May  30  under  a new  shift  cre- 
ated by  Police  Chief  Robert  Johnson. 
The  plan  is  to  raise  the  number  of  of- 
ficers regularly  patrolling  city  streets 
by  up  to  30  percent.  Previously,  there 
were  122  patrol  officers. 

The  Detroit  Police  Department 
plans  to  hire  140  new  officers  to  moni- 
tor traffic  and  deal  with  crime  around 
three  planned  casinos.  The  new  person- 
nel won’t  cost  the  city  anything,  said 
Police  Chief  Isaiah  McKinnon,  because 
casino  operators  will  pick  up  the  esti- 
mated $8-milliori-a-year  tab. 

OHIO  — State  correctional  officials 
are  said  to  be  pondering  whether  stiffer 
penalties  need  be  enforced  for  repeat 
juvenile  offenders,  whose  numbers  are 
on  the  rise.  Under  current  state  law,  the 
system  can  only  hold  teen-age  offend- 
ers until  they  turn  21. 

An  $8. 7-million  grant  was  awarded 
to  the  state  in  June  to  support  its  juve- 
nile justice  system  at  the  state  and  lo- 
cal level.  The  money  comes  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  is  the  first  grant 
to  be  awarded  under  the  new  Juvenile 
Accountability  Incentive  Block  Grants 
program.  To  be  eligible,  states  must 
certify  they  have  adopted,  or  will  con- 
sider accountability-based  reforms,  in- 


cluding enabling  prosecutors  to  charge 
youths  15  and  older  as  adults  for  spe- 
cific crimes;  establishing  graduated 
sanctions  for  juvenile  offenders,  and 
treating  juvenile  delinquency  records 
for  felony  offenders  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  adult  offenders. 

St.  Bernard  Police  Officer  Doug 
Roll,  one  of  two  officers  fired  last  Sep- 
tember for  allegedly  violating  the  city’s 
residency  rule,  returned  to  work  June 
13  after  an  arbitrator  ordered  his  rein- 
statement. City  officials  contend  that 
Vera  Hills,  where  Roll’s  wife  lives  with 
their  children,  is  the  officer’s  primary 
residence.  They  also  claimed  that  Of- 
ficer Dan  Luken  lived  primarily  with 
his  family  in  Crosby  Township.  The 
officers  filed  grievances  claiming  that 
they  maintained  separate  residences. 


IOWA  — State  officials  plan  to  chal- 
lenge a recent  ruling  by  a judge  who 
said  prison  guards  violate  privacy  rights 
when  they  supervise  showers  by  in- 
mates of  the  opposite  sex. 

MISSOURI  — Two  unidentified 
Wellston  officers  are  suspected  of 
’’double  dipping,”  working  private  jobs 
while  they  were  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  police  department.  The  of- 
ficers, who  are  still  on  duty,  have  de- 
nied the  charges.  In  addition  to  the  al- 
leged double-dipping,  one  officer  also 
works  as  a bail  bondsman,  which  is  a 
violation  of  state  law  for  certified  po- 
lice officers,  while  the  second  officer 
allegedly  used  his  status  as  a police  of- 
ficer to  do  illegal  background  checks 
on  several  people. 

Three  Eureka  police  officers  — 
Michael  Longshaw,  26;  Kent  Baker,  39. 
and  Lance  Bowen,  30  — have  all 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  of  statu- 
tory sodomy  after  being  accused  of  hav- 
ing sex  with  a teen-age  Law  Enforce- 
ment Explorer.  Bowen  and  Baker  are 
on  unpaid  leave;  Longshaw  resigned  to 
join  the  St.  Louis  County  police  and 
recently  resigned  from  there,  as  well. 

A black  state  trooper  has  filed  a $6- 
million  lawsuit  in  which  he  accuses 
former  Highway  Patrol  Superintendent 
Fred  M.  Mills  of  denying  his  requests 
for  transfer  because  he  believed  the 
trooper  would  not  "drop  the  hammer 
on  another  black  officer."  Matt  W. 
Brown,  a 23-year  veteran,  said  he  took 
Mills’s  comments  to  mean  he  would  not 
discipline  another  black  officer.  Mills 
denied  the  allegations,  and  said  he  pro- 
moted Brown  to  lieutenant  from  ser- 
geant when  he  named  him  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  gaming  division. 

The  Avondale  Police  Department  is 
no  more,  after  the  town's  Board  of  Al- 
dermen voted  May  11  to  disband  the 
police  force  of  two  full-time  and  11 
part-time  employees.  Mayor  Robert 
Callicoite  gave  little  explanation  for  the 
decision,  saying  only  that  the  ousted 
police  chief,  Tom  Ehrhardt  Jr.,  "can't 
lake  orders."  For  the  time  being,  police 
services  in  the  town  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Clay  County  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment and  the  North  Kansas  City  police. 

A $250,000  settlement  paid  to  a re- 


tarded man,  Gregory  Bell,  by  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Police  Commissioner 
has  angered  the  lawyer  for  Sgt.  Tho- 
mas Moran,  the  officer  acquitted  by  a 
jury  of  criminally  assaulting  Bell.  At- 
torney C.  John  Pleban  said  he  believes 
the  settlement  indicates  that  the  police 
board  has  already  made  up  its  mind  to 
terminate  his  client.  Moran,  45,  faces 
departmental  charges  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer,  use  of  excessive 
force  and  a failure  to  supervise  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrest  of  Bell  in  1997. 
Bell,  who  has  the  mental  capacity  of  a 
child,  fought  police  when  they  re- 
sponded to  a false  alarm  at  the  man’s 
home.  Only  later  did  police  realize  Bell 
lived  in  the  apartment  and  was  home 
alone. 

NEBRASKA  — Ten  cameras  will  be 
placed  at  intersections  around  Omaha 
to  photographically  capture  motorists 
who  run  red  lights.  Tickets  will  be 
mailed  automatically  to  offenders. 

Deputy  Chief  Barbara  Hauptman  of 
the  Omaha  Police  Department  filed  suit 
June  9 in  an  effort  to  stop  the  selection 
of  a new  police  chief,  saying  the  pro- 
cess violated  city  code.  Hauptman  was 
among  those  who  applied  for  the  job 
but  was  not  among  the  finalists. 


ARIZONA  — Peyote  that  was  seized 
by  police  from  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church  during  a traffic  stop 
in  January  will  not  be  returned,  a Pinal 
County  Superior  Court  Judge  ruled 
June  7.  Leo  Mercado,  37,  said  he 
needed  the  hallucinogen  to  purify  his 
soul  and  commune  with  God. 

COLORADO  — Terry  Nichols,  con- 
victed as  a co-conspirator  in  the  1995 
Oklahoma  City  bombing,  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  June  4 by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Richard  Matsch,  who 
called  Nichols  an  enemy  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Nichols,  43,  who  was  con- 
victed last  Dec.  23  of  conspiracy  and 
involuntary  manslaughter,  passed  up  a 
chance  to  lessen  his  sentence  by  reveal- 
ing new  information  about  the  bomb- 
ing. Nichols  was  also  ordered  by 
Matsch  to  serve  eight  concurrent  six- 
year  terms  on  the  involuntary  man- 
slaughter convictions  — one  for  each 
of  the  eight  Federal  agents  killed  — and 
pay  $14.5  million  in  restitution  for  de- 
stroying the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal 
Building. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque  po- 
lice believe  Sgt.  Cheryl  Tiller  was  mur- 
dered by  a 25-year-old  parole  violator 
whom  she  had  befriended.  Tiller,  a 17- 
year  veteran  who  was  the  department's 
only  female  Native  American  officer, 
was  last  seen  12  hours  before  her  body 
was  discovered  June  3.  in  the  company 
of  Roy  Hall  Martinez,  according  to 
Police  Chief  Gerald  Galvin.  Tiller  was 
off-duty.  Martinez  was  already  wanted 
for  violating  his  parole  on  an  assault 
charge.  He  had  removed  the  electronic 
ankle  bracelet  that  was  tracking  his 
whereabouts.  Tiller  was  reportedly  in- 
troduced to  Martinez  through  the  friend 
of  a relative. 

TEXAS  — Jasper  authorities  arrested 


three  white  men,  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Knights  of  America,  a racist 
group  linked  to  the  Klan,  in  the  murder 
of  James  Byrd  Jr.,  a 49-year-old  former 
salesman  who  hitched  a nde  home  with 
the  suspects  on  June  7.  Byrd  was  beaten 
until  he  was  unconscious,  then  dragged 
by  his  ankles  from  the  back  of  a pickup 
truck  for  two  miles  down  an  asphalt 
road.  Seventy-five  red  spray-painted 
circles  marked  the  spots  where  investi- 
gators found  either  Byrd’s  personal  ef- 
fects or  his  body  parts.  His  head  and 
one  arm  were  tom  off.  The  suspects, 
Lawrence  R.  Brewer,  31,  of  Sulphur 
Springs;  Shawn  Allen  Berry  and  John 
William  King,  both  23  and  from  Jas- 
per, had  all  spent  time  in  prison.  The 
Texas  NAACP  has  called  for  capital 
murder  charges  against  the  suspects. 

The  Permian  Basin  Drug  Task  Force 
is  being  investigated  by  the  Texus 
Rangers  and  the  FBI  for  possible  finan- 
cial wrongdoing.  Gov.  George  Bush's 
office  pulled  the  plug  on  the  28-mem- 
ber team’s  $ 1 .4- million  annual  funding. 

UTAH  — The  town  of  Bluff  was  re- 
opened to  the  outside  world  in  early 
June  after  San  Juan  County  Sheriff 
Mike  Lacy  made  the  decision  to  cut 
back  on  the  search  for  two  armed  fugi- 
tives suspected  of  murdering  a Cortez, 
Colo.,  police  officer,  45-year-old  Dale 
Claxton,  and  wounding  two  sheriff’s 
deputies  m an  ensuing  pursuit  and  gun 
battle  on  May  29.  About  500  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  51  agencies, 
aided  by  National  Guard  troops,  have 
been  searching  for  Alan  Pilon,  30.  of 
Dove  Creek,  Colo.,  and  Wayne 
McVean,  26,  of  Durango,  Colo.  The 
camouflage-wearing  suspects  are  be- 
lieved to  be  survivalists  who  arc  being 
aided  by  local  militia  members.  So  far, 
the  fugitives  have  twice  eluded  search- 
ers in  the  rugged  Four  Comers  area, 
where  Utah.  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  meet.  The  manhunt  shifted 
from  there  to  Bluff  when  a San  Juan 
County  deputy  was  shot  on  June  4.  A 
third  suspect,  Robert  Matthew  Mason, 
26,  of  Durango,  was  found  dead,  shot 
between  the  eyes,  at  a campsite  near 
the  town.  Authorities  believe  it  was 
self-inflicted. 

Inmates  from  St.  George’s  old 
county  jail  were  transferred  in  early 
June  to  the  new  Washington  County 
Purgatory  Correctional  Facility.  Eight 
inmates  considered  high  risk  were 
transferred  one  at  a time,  while  the  re- 
maining 90  were  transported  in  groups 
of  25 


CALIFORNIA  — Some  600  assault 
rifles  were  accepted  on  May  20  by  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  use  by  police 
who  found  themselves  outgunned  dur- 
ing a bank  robbery  in  February  1997 
About  400  Army  surplus  M-16  rifles 
had  been  donated  last  year  and  re- 
mained in  a vault  until  the  details  of 
the  transfer  could  be  smoothed  out.  An 
additional  200  were  used  to  restock  the 
arsenal  of  the  department’s  Metro  Di- 
vision, which  had  permission  to  use  the 
weapons. 

More  people  were  sent  to  death  row 


last  year  in  Orange  County  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  state,  except  for  Los 
Angeles.  Eight  death  sentences  were 
imposed  in  Orange  County;  1 1 in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  family  of  Linda  Wageman,  44, 
filed  a wrongful-death  suit  against  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and 
two  officers  on  June  1,  just  one  week 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
police  cannot  be  held  liable  for  their  ef- 
forts to  catch  fleeing  suspects. 
Wageman’s  minivan  was  struck  in  1997 
by  a stolen  van  being  chased  by  police. 
Officers  Doug  Gerst  and  Ron  Stnngcr 
were  able  to  pull  Wagcmnn's  adult 
daughter  to  safety  before  flames  en- 
gulfed the  vehicle. 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson  signed  a bill  June 
1 that  extends  a law  authorizing  auto- 
mated red-light  cameras  indefinitely. 
The  cameras,  aimed  at  intersections  in 
several  cities,  take  shots  of  motorists 
running  red  lights.  The  law  was  due  to 
expire  on  Jan,  ! 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Richard 
Riordan  is  crying  "foul"  over  the  news 
that  the  city  would  not  be  getting  uny 
of  the  $106  million  in  Federal  grants 
that  are  going  to  18  cities  for  the  hiring 
of  700  new  police  officers.  President 
Clinton  said  the  latest  Government  ef- 
fort is  focusing  on  high-enme  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Opponents  of  a measure  that  would 
hold  Riverside  parents  responsible  if 
their  children  violate  the  city’s  curfew 
claim  it  could  lead  to  harassment.  The 
teen  curfew  would  give  police  the  right 
to  ticket  youths  younger  than  18  who 
arc  caught  in  unincorporated  areas  dur- 
ing school  hours  or  between  10  P.M. 
and  6 A.M.  Violators  and  their  parents 
could  face  fines  of  up  to  $500  or  six 
months  in  prison. 

HAWAII  — Four  female  police  offic- 
ers arc  suing  the  City  of  Honolulu  and 
the  head  of  its  Health  Department, 
claiming  they  were  fondled  during 
medical  exams.  The  doctor,  who  has 
resigned,  was  accused  of  rubbing  his 
body  against  one  of  the  plaintiffs  dur- 
ing the  physical.  The  officers'  lawyer 
has  previously  said  the  plaintiffs  would 
accept  a settlement  of  $3.5  million. 

NEVADA  — Supporters  of  a medical- 
marijuana  initiative  have  met  the  dead- 
line for  getting  the  referendum  on  the 
slate's  Nov.  3 ballot. 

OREGON  — Under  a new  law  that 
legislators  hope  will  break  the  cycle  of 
domestic  violence,  if  a child  witnesses 
an  act  of  domestic  abuse,  the  crime  is 
automatically  bumped  up  from  a mis- 
demeanor to  a felony. 

Kip  Kinkcl,  the  15-year-old  who  al- 
legedly shot  and  killed  his  parents,  then 
headed  back  to  Springfield's  Thurston 
High  School,  where  he  opened  fire  in  a 
crowded  cafeteria,  killing  two  students 
and  wounding  22  others,  was  arraigned 
June  17  on  dozens  of  charges,  includ- 
ing four  counts  of  aggravated  murder. 
26  counts  of  attempted  aggravated  mur- 
der. 6 counts  of  first-degree  assault  and 
18  counts  of  second-degree  assault.  If 
convicted,  he  could  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  prison.  Kinkcl  had  been  ar- 
rested May  20  on  charges  of  having  a 
gun  at  school,  and  was  released  in  the 
custody  of  his  parents.  Hours  later,  po- 
lice say,  he  shot  the  couple  to  death. 
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People  & Places 


Spinning  their  wheels  for  COPS 

Police  cyclists  triumph  in  coast-to-coast  trek 


A trio  of  exhausted  do-gooder 
Massachusetts  cops  who  pedaled 
3,600  miles  in  an  effort  to  raise 
money  for  a summer  camp 
program  for  children  of  slain  police 
officers  ended  their  journey  June  5 
in  Boston, 

Boston  police  officers  Tim 
Connolly.  33,  Paul  Donahue,  47, 
and  Bob  Sheridan,  39.  began  their 
cross-country  adventure  on  May  4, 
when  they  pedaled  out  of  Seattle 
along  with  Conrad  Bailey,  a state 
court  officer,  who  left  the  group  in 
Minneapolis,  but  later  rejoined 
them  in  Philadelphia, 

Along  the  way,  the  travelers 
were  joined  by  Boston  University 
police  Det.  Jack  Streuble,  who 
rode  the  Minncapolis-Clcveland 
leg  of  the  journey,  and  Donahue's 
nephew  Joe  Matthews,  who  rode 
from  Chicago  to  Washington,  D.C. 
— as  well  as  scores  of  state  and 
local  officers  who  provided  escorts 
or  simply  joined  them  on  short 
distances  along  the  way. 

The  riders  asked  individual 
donors  for  a pledge  of  $36.  or  a 
penny  a mile,  or  $18,  a dollar  for 
each  state  on  their  journey,  which 
took  them  through  the  northern 
Plains,  the  upper  Midwest  and  up 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  Boston, 

The  nearly  $26,000  raised  by 
ihe  cyclists  will  be  used  for  a 
summer  camp  program  run  by  the 
group  Concerns  of  Police  Survi- 
vors, a national,  nonprofit 
organization  that  assists  families  of 


officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Their  "phenomenal”  effort  will 
allow  about  70  parents  and  kids  to 
attend  COPS  Kids  Summer  Camp  this 
August  in  the  Ozark  Mountain  town 
of  Kaiser,  Mo.,  said  Suzie  Sawyer, 
the  executive  director  of  COPS. 

"I  think  theirs  was  a tremendous 
physical  feat  that  not  many  people 
even  envision  trying  to  undertake," 
Sawyer  said  of  the  effort,  adding  it 
will  also  allow  COPS  to  send  several 
teens  and  young  adults  to  an  Outward 
Bound  program  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  this  summer. 

'Tremendous,  awesome,”  were 
the  superlatives  Donahue  used  to 
describe  the  journey.  “We  were 
treated  excellently  by  every  city  and 
town  we  came  into,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "For  the  most 
part,  it  was  the  FOP  lodges  that 
would  come  to  greet  us,  take  us  out  to 
dinner,  and  for  the  most  part,  they 
picked  up  the  tabs  for  the  hotel 
rooms." 

Donahue,  who  along  with 
Connolly  has  been  an  active  COPS 
fund-raiser  for  several  years,  said  the 
cyclists  averaged  70  to  130  miles  a 
day,  aided  by  excellent  riding 
weather.  Two  vans  donated  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  accompanied  them 
on  the  trip  — one  serving  as  a pace 
vehicle,  while  the  other  traveled 
ahead  of  the  group.  Donahue  said. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  we  didn’t  have 
one  bad  experience,"  Donahue  said. 
Even  though  the  group  didn’t 
completely  map  out  the  journey  in 
advance  — and  often  relied  on  sound 


Flanking  Craig  Floyd  (c.),  chairman  of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Memorial  Fund,  during  a stopover  at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  site, 
are  (l.-n):  Tim  Connolly,  Bob  Sheridan,  Joe  Matthews  and  Paul  Donahue. 


advice  from  local  police  about  the 
quickest  routes  — "we  never  got 
lost,”  said  the  18-year  BPD  veteran. 

Blisters  were  a common  com- 
plaint, but  there  were  no  more  serious 
injuries  or  mishaps  along  the  way. 
“We  only  had  six  flats  during  the 
whole  trip,”  Donahue  said.  “We 
didn't  get  our  first  flat  until  about  a 
week  and  a half  into  it.  The  guy 
upstairs  was  with  us!” 

The  most  spectacular  part  of  the 
trip  for  Donahue  was  crossing  the 
Lolo  Pass  in  the  Continental  Divide, 
along  the  Idaho-Montana  border, 
which  U.S.  explorers  Meriwether 


Lewis  and  William  Clark  discov- 
ered in  1804. 

“It  was  a humongous  ride  — 
6,800  feet  up.  When  we  got  to  the 
top,  and  we  saw  all  of  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  it  was  just 
amazing!"  said  Donahue,  who  had 
never  before  been  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Asked  if  he  would  do  it  again, 
Donahue  retorted:  "Please!  You 
want  my  wife  to  shoot  me  or  hang 
me  ? 1 don't  know  what  she’d  do!” 
Then,  after  a pause  to  reconsider, 
he  replied:  "Who  knows  what  will 
happen  down  the  line?” 


Capital 
move 

Illinois  State  Police  Director 
Terrance  Gainer  stepped  down  last 
month  to  become  second- m-command 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  working  along- 
side new  Police  Chief  Charles 
Ramsey,  whom  he  has  known  since 
both  were  Chicago  police  officers  in  the 
1970s. 

"It’s  a department  with  phenomenal 
potential,"  Gainer  said  of  the  MPD  dur- 
ing a May  29  news  conference.  "As  to 
the  Illinois  State  Police,  this  has  been 
the  finest  law  enforcement  organization 
I have  worked  with.” 

Deputy  Director  Gene  P.  Marlin, 

56.  will  serve  as  acting  director  of  the 
ISP  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  Gov. 

Jim  Edgar  not  seeking  re-election  this 
November,  it  will  be  up  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor to  choose  a permanent  director 
in  January,  when  Marlin  says  he  will 
retire,  according  to  ISP  spokesman 
Mark  McDonald 

Gainer  began  his  new  job  as  execu- 
tive assistant  chief  in  Washington  on 
May  31.  The  new  position  created  by 
Ramsey  will  effectively  make  Gainer 
second-in-command  of  the  department. 

Gainer  joined  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  in  1968,  working  up  the 
ranks  — while  earning  a law  degree 
from  DcPaul  University  — to  become 
the  agency's  chief  legal  counsel  and 
deputy  inspector  general.  He  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  the  2,050- 
trooper  State  Police  in  1987. 

In  his  first  year  as  director.  Gainer 
launched  a restructuring  of  the  agency, 
cutting  command  staff  by  one-third  and 
saving  the  state  $ 1 5 million  a year.  Sub- 
sequently, Gainer  started  anti-gang  en- 
forcement initiatives,  introduced  motor- 
cycle patrols  and  conducted  "seat-belt 
blitzes." 

Last  fall,  the  agency  came  under  a 
national  spotlight  during  a 39-day 
standoff  in  the  rural  town  of  Roby, 
where  a 5 1 -year-old  woman  had  threat- 
ened local  deputies  with  a shotgun 
when  they  tried  to  take  her  in  for  a 
court-ordered  mental  exam.  The  stand- 
off outside  the  woman's  home  cost  the 
state  nearly  $650,000  in  overtime  and 
special  equipment.  The  woman  was 
eventually  taken  into  custody  without 
incident. 

Marlin  has  served  with  the  State 
Police  since  becoming  a trooper  in 
1963  Gainer  named  him  second-in- 
command  in  1991.  As  acting  director. 
Marlin  will  keep  his  status  as  a sworn 
officer. 

First  in 
Kentucky 

Among  the  72  Kentucky  State  Po- 
lice cadets  swom  in  to  service  at  a cer- 
emony June  5 in  Frankfort  was  Tina 
McAfee,  the  first  black  woman  to  be- 
come a state  trooper  in  the  50-ycar  his- 
tory of  the  agency. 

The  Radcliff  native  earned  the  his- 
tone distinction  by  enduring  22  weeks 
of  grueling  training  that  culminated  in 
her  being  swom  in  by  Kentucky  Chief 
Justice  Robert  F.  Stephens.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  Dry  Ridge  post. 

“I  never  thought  in  my  life  I'd  be 
the  first  to  do  anything,”  McAfee  said 


after  graduation  ceremonies  of  the  75th 
State  Police  class. 

Her  interest  in  the  agency  bloomed 
during  a yearlong  stint  as  a clerical 
worker  in  the  recruitment  section  of 
State  Police  headquarters  in  Frankfort. 
Inspired  by  her  late  father,  Robert,  who 
was  a career  Air  Force  security  officer. 
McAfee  said  she  had  originally  planned 
to  apply  to  the  FBI.  “But  "there  was 
just  something  about  the  State  Police,” 
she  told  The  Associated  Press. 

McAfee  already  had  a background 
in  criminal  justice,  having  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  injustice  administra- 
tion before  landing  the  State  Police  job. 

Her  mother,  Barbara,  of  Louisville, 
said  she  was  surprised  it  had  taken  so 
long  for  a black  woman  to  break  the 
barrier.  “Ironic  that  in  1996,  she  is  the 
first  one.  You’d  think  something  like 
this  would  have  happened  by  now." 

But  Barbara  McAfee  said  she  was 
proud  of  her  daughter,  and  gratified  that 
fellow  cadets  encouraged  and  supported 
her  daughter  as  she  went  through  acad- 
emy. “She's  gone  through  a lot  to  make 
this,"  she  said. 

Change 

agent 

A "son  of  the  sod."  Gerald  W. 
Lynch,  the  president  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  will  be  join- 
ing an  eight-member  panel  that  was 
recently  named  to  help  reoiganize  law 


enforcement  in  Northern  Ireland,  as  part 
of  an  overall  effort  to  end  30  years  of 
bloodshed  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Independent  Commission  for 
Policing  in  Northern  Ireland  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  so-called  "Good  Friday 
Agreement"  reached  earlier  this  year  to 
end  sectarian  violence  in  the  British 
province  that  has  also  shattered  its  law 
enforcement  system.  The  commission, 
which  will  be  chaired  by  Chris  Patten, 
the  former  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  is 
charged  with  assessing  the  current  state 
of  policing  in  Northern  Ireland  and  with 
making  “proposals  for  future  policing 
structure  and  arrangements." 

“Its  proposals  on  policing  should  be 
designed  to  ensure  that  policing  ar- 
rangements, including  composition, 
recruitment,  training,  culture,  ethos  and 
symbols,  are  such  that  in  a new  ap- 
proach Northern  Ireland  has  a police 
service  than  can  enjoy  widespread  sup- 
port from,  and  is  seen  as  an  integral  part 
of,  the  community  as  a whole,”  the 
agreement  states. 

The  commission  is  expected  to  de- 
liver its  report  next  summer. 

Lynch  is  one  of  two  American  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  along  with 
Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Secretary 
Kathleen  O’Toole.  Other  members 
named  by  British  Northern  Secretary 
Marjorie  Mowlam  on  June  3 include: 
Sir  John  Smith,  former  deputy  of 
London’s  Metropolitan  Police;  Lucy 
Woods,  head  of  British  Telecom  in 
Northern  Ireland;  Professor  Clifford 
Sheering,  a Canadian  criminologist; 


and  Maurice  Hayes  and  Peter  Smith, 
who  will  represent  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

Lynch,  who  has  been  president  of 
John  Jay  College  since  1976.  said  he  is 
"honored  and  proud  to  have  been  cho- 
sen as  a member  of  this  important  and 
distinguished  panel." 

'The  work  of  this  commission  will 
play  a major  role  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  success  of  the  Good  Friday 
Agreement.  1 am  looking  forward  to  this 
historic  opportunity  to  examine  the 
practice  of  policing  in  Northern  Ire- 
land," he  said. 

This  will  not  be  Lynch’s  — nor  John 
jay’s  — first  foray  into  the  international 
criminal  justice  arena.  An  academic 
exchange  program  with  the  Police  Staff 
College  in  Bramshill,  England,  is  now 
in  its  27th  year.  The  college  also  helped 
develop  the  curriculum  and  provides 
instructional  resources  to  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Academy  in 
Budapest.  Hungary.  The  program,  an 
integral  part  of  which  is  an  ethics  course 
developed  by  the  college  called  "Hu- 
man Dignity  and  the  Police,”  also  has 
been  adapted  for  police  personnel  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  Caribbean. 


Ready, 
aim,  draw 

Call  it  the  luck  of  the  draw. 

Using  a state  law  that  calls  for  ties 
in  local  elections  to  be  broken  by  games 
of  chance.  Harding  County,  N.M.,  Sher- 
iff Raymond  Gutierrez  this  month 
drew  an  ace  to  defeat  his  primary  op- 
ponent, local  rancher  Michael  Lewis, 
who  drew  a two. 

Both  candidates  received  144  votes 
in  the  Democratic  primary  that  was  held 
on  June  2.  With  the  Democratic  oppo- 
nent out  of  the  way,  Gutierrez  will  now 
face  Republican  challenger  Fred  Gift 
in  the  general  election  on  Nov.  3. 

Gutierrez,  33,  was  first  elected  to  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  the  remote,  sparsely 
populated  county  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state  in  1992. 

“It’s  just  me,  one  deputy,  and  2,200 
square  miles,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  adding  that  the  agency’s 
chief  enforcement  concern  is  nabbing 
speeders  who  love  to  zoom  through  the 
county’s  wide  open  spaces. 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  us  behind.  To  ensure  that  your  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  subscription  follows  you  to  a new  address, 
please  send  change-of-address  notices  to  the  Subscrip- 
tion Department  at  least  6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date. 
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The  heart  of  the  matter: 


Studyfinds  cops  at  greater  cardiac  risk 


A study  of  a group  of  retired  state 
troopers  in  Iowa  found  they  face  more 
than  twice  the  risk  of  suffering  from 
heart  disease  than  the  general  public, 
and  blames  the  alarming  rate  on  job  and 
lifestyle  factors. 

Job  conditions,  including  stress  and 
rotating  shifts,  and  poor  diet  were 
singled  out  as  key  reasons  why  the  Iowa 
State  Patrol  officers  and  other  officers 
working  under  the  stale  Department  of 
Public  Safety  umbrella  have  higher 
rates  of  heart  attacks,  strokes,  hyper- 
tension and  other  forms  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  according  to  the  study’s 
coordinator.  Warren  Franke,  an  exercise 
physiologist  at  Iowa  State  University 
In  fact.  Franke  said,  law  enforce- 
ment work  is  a greater  indicator  of  fu- 
ture heart  problems  than  smoking  or 
high-blood  pressure  and  poses  about  the 
same  risk  as  diabetes  or  high  choles- 
terol levels,  which  surprised  research- 
ers. "We  thought  the  results  might  show 


that  officers  would  have  a higher  inci- 
dence of  cardiovascular  disease,  but  we 
didn't  expect  such  a marked  differ- 
ence,” said  Franke.  who  is  associate 
director  of  the  university’s  Health  and 
Human  Performance  Department. 

The  ISU  research  team  surveyed 
232  retired  male  DPS  officers,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  had  worked  for  the  State 
Patrol,  or  their  widows.  Also  among  the 
group  were  those  who  served  in  the 
Capitol  Police,  Department  of  Crimi- 
nal Investigation,  fire  marshals,  and 
narcotics  enforcement,  or  their  widows. 

The  researchers  compared  officers’ 
rates  of  cardiovascular  disease  and  their 
risk  factors  for  the  disease  with  those 
of  817  Iowa  males  of  the  same  age 
group  who  were  representative  of 
state's  population.  They  found  the  of- 
ficers’ rate  of  heart  attacks,  strokes, 
coronary  surgery  or  other  related  con- 
ditions was  31.5  percent,  compared  to 
1 8.4  percent  for  the  general  population. 


Franke  examined  tlje  effects  of  po- 
lice work  on  the  elevated  risk  rate  found 
among  officers,  eliminating  cardiovas- 
cular disease  risk  factors  like  diabetes, 
high  cholesterol  and  smoking.  Even 
then,  law  enforcement  officers  were  2.3 
times  more  likely  to  suffer  from  heart 
problems  than  the  general  public. 

“Part  of  it  is  the  stress  of  the  profes- 
sion,” Franke  explained.  “Shift  work 
and  diet  also  enter  into  it.  These  offic- 
ers tend  to  work  rotating  shifts,  and 
most  of  them  eat  out  when  they're  on 
duty.  They  don’t  have  a lot  of  time,  so 
they  tend  to  eat  fast  food.” 

Franke  stressed  that  the  study,  which 
was  published  in  the  May  12  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Occupational  and  Envi- 
ronmental Medicine,  is  not  definitive 
— nor  does  it  answer  how  law  enforce- 
ment work  relates  to  stress  and  other 
factors  leading  to  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. It  is  only  the  second  study  done 
on  the  subject,  Franke  observed.  The 


other,  conducted  in  Boston  15  years 
ago,  found  only  a slight  increase  in  the 
cardiovascular  link  among  police  offic- 
ers, he  said. 

The  study’s  findings  did  not  surprise 
DPS  Commissioner  Paul  Wicck  II,  who 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
agency  now  requires  all  650  DPS  of- 
ficers to  participate  in  fitness  training 
and  annual  fitness  testing.  By  2003, 
they  will  be  required  to  meet  specific 
fitness  standards.  Wieck  added,  and 
those  who  fail  could  face  disciplinary 
action,  including  dismissal. 

The  long  phase-in  period  is  aimed 
at  giving  officers  time  to  get  in  good 
enough  shape  to  avoid  any  possibility 
of  discipline  by  passing  the  test,  Wieck 
said.  “In  the  meantime,  they’re  going 
to  be  tested,  but  they're  also  getting  a 
guaranteed  diagnostic  every  year  that 
they  can  use  to  gauge  their  own  perfor- 
mance. We  have  fitness  coordinators  we 
have  trained  in  every  one  of  the  dis- 


tricts and  /ones  who  are  available  to  sit 
down  with  the  officers  and  create  for 
them  their  own  personal  fitness  regi- 
men and  prescription,  and  to  encour- 
age and  assist  them  in  meeting  the  stan- 
dards.” 

Wieck  said  the  agency  began  work- 
ing with  Franke  a few  years  ago  to  de- 
vise the  program  to  improve  fitness  lev- 
els among  DPS  officers,  including 
medical  exams  that  “each  year  have 
identified  an  officer  or  two  with  observ- 
able cardiac  difficulties  sufficient  to 
warrant  referrals  to  their  own  personal 
physicians."  Some  of  the  ailments,  lie 
added,  “most  likely  would  not  other 
wise  have  been  spotted  but  for  a more 
catastrophic  event,  like  a heart  attack." 

Positive  effects  of  the  fitness  pro- 
gram arc  "fairly  obvious"  now,  said 
Wieck,  although  “the  impact  is  not  uni- 
versal yet  by  any  means But  I’ve 

seen  officers  who  have  lost  quite  a bit 
of  weight,  and  they’re  looking  better, 
they’re  feeling  better" 

Police  officers  should  take  note  of 
the  Iowa  agency’s  "proactive  approach 
to  health,"  said  Nick  McNickle,  direc- 
tor of  the  Cardiovascular  Fitness  Cen- 
ter at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  New  York,  where  thousands  of 
law  enforcement  officers  and  non-po- 
lice students  have  undergone  physical- 
fitness assessment  and  training. 

“The  physical-fitness  tests  and  mini- 
mum standards  required  by  ( the 
agency]  arc  an  excellent  approach  to 
coping  with  the  striking  research  find- 
ings." he  told  LEN.  "It  is  absolutely  in 
their  best  interest  to  take  their  own 
physical  health  seriously.” 
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In  search  of  an  edge  on  agility  tests 


If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  at  passing  the 
physical  agility  test  required  of  would-be  police 
officers  in  Michigan,  you  can  try,  try  again  at  a 
newly  opened  training  facility  whose  aim  is  to 
improve  one’s  chances  on  the  notoriously  tough 
exam. 

Although  the  course  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Training  Council, 
that  hasn’t  been  an  issue  for  scores  of  people  who 
have  taken  its  three-hour  course  in  hopes  of 
bettering  their  performance  on  the  council’s 
agility  test. 

Steven  Wiley,  who  developed  the  course  after 
having  failed  the  agility  test  when  he  was  a 20- 
year-old,  "90-pound  weakling,"  says  the  demand 
for  the  service  he  offers  is  high. 

“About  500  people  a month  take  the  test,  and 
half  of  them  fail.  Then  half  of  them  fail  on  the 
second  try,"  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
’There’s  no  other  way  to  practice  for  the  test,  and 
you  can't  see  the  test  being  administered  unless 
you  pay  to  take  it.” 

Although  he  failed  to  make  the  grade  himself. 
Wiley’s  interest  in  policing  continued  as  he 
pursued  a career  as  a fitness  trainer,  leading  to  the 
opening  in  April  of  his  Bloomfield  Hills  facility. 

The  center  includes  a gym  and  an  obstacle 
course  with  the  same  specifications  mandated  by 


the  training  council.  “We’ve  simulated  the  whole 
test,"  he  said,  based  on  specifications  that  the  state 
provided  to  him. 

Those  include:  doing  as  many  pushups  as  one 
can  in  one  minute;  grip-strength  tests,  and  an 
obstacle  course  that  includes  running  through  a six- 
foot-long  tunnel,  climbing  over  a 6tt-foot-high  wall, 
running  through  pylons;  then  repeating  the  exercise 
back  to  the  starting  point.  The  obstacle  course  also 
requires  the  test-takers  to  drag  a 165-pound  dummy 
backward  for  50  feet;  carry  a 9'/2-pound  bag  for  60 
feet  and  place  it  on  a 32-inch  high  platform.  Then 
they  run  for  a half-mile. 

Those  who  enroll  in  the  course  are  first  run 
through  the  agility  test  to  get  an  idea  where  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  lie,  Wiley  said.  'That  lets 
them  know  what  grade  they  would  have  received  if 
they  were  doing  it  for  real,"  he  noted.  ‘Then  we 
review  each  event  and  work  on  techniques.’ 

Most  who  take  the  $125  course  have  shown 
improved  if  not  passing  skills,  Wiley  said.  One  State 
Police  recruit  who  initially  scored  a 12  during  his 
first  run-through  at  the  center,  ended  up  getting  a 34 
on  the  council’s  test,  several  points  above  the 
passing  score  of  29,  Wiley  said. 

Wiley  advises  his  students  to  schedule  his  course 
about  four  to  six  weeks  before  they  take  the  stale 
exam.  “That  gives  them  time  to  practice  and  get  in 


shape,"  he  said,  adding  they  can  repeatedly  run 
through  the  agility  exam  at  $20  a try. 

Lynn  Ried.  an  official  of  the  state  training 
council,  said  the  group  does  not  endorse  — nor 
does  it  prohibit  — the  course.  "We  don't  know 
a lot  about  it,  or  his  background,"  he  said. 

While  he’s  heard  some  grumbling  from 
council  officials,  Wiley  defended  his  program. 
“We’re  not  really  training  them  a whole  lot." 
he  said  of  the  effort.  "We're  just  allowing  them 
to  practice  and  get  familiar  with  the  test,  und 
we’re  offering  hints  and  tips  to  help  people  get 
through  it." 

Nick  McNickle,  the  director  of  the 
Cardiovascular  Fitness  Center  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York  who 
has  conducted  physical  agility  training  for 
scores  of  public-safety  agencies,  said  Wiley’s 
course  certainly  could  be  useful  for  prospec- 
tive police  recruits,  whose  interest  in  getting 
and  staying  in  shape  must  endure  long  after 
they’ve  become  officers. 

"Of  course,  the  candidate’s  commitment  to 
physical  preparation  after  the  class  is  critical. 
An  unfit  candidate  who  attends  the  class  but 
does  not  engage  in  a well-planned  physical 
training  program  will  probably  still  have 
trouble  with  die  tests,"  McNickle  told  LEN 


Following 
Va.  Beach 

Just  weeks  after  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  a landmark  ruling  that  shields 
police  from  civil  liability  in  most  cases 
involving  deaths  or  injuries  sustained 
during  high-speed  pursuits,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Charles  R. 
Wall  ordered  a ban  on  most  police 
chases  in  his  jurisdiction  except  in  cases 
involving  violent,  armed  felons. 

The  interim  policy,  which  was  out- 
lined in  a memo  distributed  to  officers 
June  3,  puts  the  brakes  on  pursuits  of 
intoxicated  drivers,  car  thieves,  burglars 
or  other  non-violent  criminals  who  at- 
tempt to  elude  police. 

The  policy,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  strictest  in  the  nation,  also  warns 
officials  of  nearby  police  departments 
not  to  expect  aid  from  Virginia  Beach 
officers  when  a chase  spills  into  the 
coastal  resort  city,  unless  the  pursuit  is 
justified  under  the  new  criteria. 


Supreme  Court  ruling, 
slams  the  brakes  on  pursuits 

New  policy,  believed  to  be  the  nation’s  strictest,  limits  chases 
to  those  involving  violent,  armed  felons. 


Previously,  officers  had  wide  discre- 
tion on  when  to  pursue.  But  they’ve  also 
received  training  in  alternatives  to  pur- 
suits. such  as  using  tire-deflating  spike 
strips  across  roads  and  boxing-in  tech- 
niques involving  several  moving  police 
vehicles. 

Wall  cited  concern  for  community 
safety  as  the  main  reason  for  the  restric- 
tions. which  will  probably  become  per- 
manent once  officials  finish  rewriting 
the  entire  pursuit  policy.  “The  conflict 
between  our  efforts  to  protect  the  lives 
of  citizens.,  and  engaging  in  high- 
speed pursuits  though  city  streets 
should  be  obvious,”  Walls  said  in  the 


memo. 

Local  press  reports  have  pointed  out 
that  Walls’s  concerns  are  valid  in  the 
wake  of  several  fatal  car  crashes  dur- 
ing police  pursuits  that  have  resulted 
in  fatalities  to  innocent  third  parties  as 
well  as  to  drivers  who  were  trying  to 
elude  police. 

A police  spokesman.  Master  Police 
Officer  Lou  Thurston,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  the  policy  is  not 
final.  Department  staff  have  30  days  to 
make  comments  or  suggestions,  which 
will  then  be  reviewed  by  high-ranking 
officials  who  are  rewriting  the  policy, 
he  said. 


Geoffrey  Alpert.  a University  of 
South  Carolina  criminal  justice  profes- 
sor who  is  an  expert  on  police  pursuits 
and  who  helped  the  Virginia  Beach  PD 
devise  past  pursuit  policies,  com- 
mended Walls  for  taking  the  initiative 
to  stem  police  chases — and  said  he 
hoped  other  police  departments  fol- 
lowed the  agency’s  lead. 

"I  think  it's  very  important  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  take  a restrictive 
posture  toward  pursuits,"  Alpert  told 
LEN  "It  saves  lives,  prevents  injuries 
and  certainly  prevents  property  damage 
at  a really  insignificant  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic in  terms  of  apprehending  criminals.” 
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A/C  OC  saga  continues: 


Labor  unit  urges  halt  to  spraying  recruits 


North  Carolina  law  enforcement 
officials  arc  scratching  their  heads  over 
a recent  memo  from  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  advising  police  agencies 
to  discontinue  training  sessions  in 
which  recruits  arc  subjected  to  pepper 
spray. 

The  memo,  which  was  released  qui- 
etly on  April  27,  said  the  action  was 
taken  following  a two-year  investiga- 
tion conducted  jointly  by  the  Labor 
Department’s  Division  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  the  stale  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  investigation,  which  included 
observation  of  a training  session,  legal 
analyses  and  a review  of  departmental 
training  programs  and  medical  litera- 
ture. concluded  that  “exposure  to  air- 
borne [oleoresin  capsicum)  spray  dur- 
ing training  activities  poses  a health  risk 
to  employees.”  Based  on  that  conclu- 
sion, the  agencies  recommended  “that 
training  programs  involving  an  actual 
exposure  be  prohibited.” 

While  slopping  short  of  calling  for 
a total  ban  on  the  training  practice,  the 
memo  advised  agencies  opting  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing guidelines: 

1 Substitute  indirect  exposure  for 
direct  sprays,  “such  as  spraying  a wall 


(faced  by  a trainee)  or  above  the 
trainee's  head."  The  subject  should  be 
supplied  with  face  shields  and  eye 
goggles. 

1 Provide  an  "emergency  shower 
eyewash  station,”  with  water  tempera- 
tures such  as  “to  minimize  the  risk  of 
hypothermia  during  decontamination.” 
1 Establish  medical  screening  pro- 
grams to  identify  employees  “with 
health  conditions  that  may  be  exacer- 
bated" by  pepper-spray  exposure.  The 
memo  said  such  conditions  include  “al- 
lergies to  a component  of  the  spray,  or 
a history  of  asthma,  bronchitis  or  other 
respiratory  disease.  The  'at-risk'  em- 
ployees should  then  be  exempted  from 
the  exposure  training." 

1 Station  medical  personnel  on-site 
during  the  exercise. 

Greg  Cook,  a spokesman  for  the 
Labor  Department,  said  the  memo  is 
intended  to  prompt  a review  of  such 
practices  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 
"It  was  not  something  we  did  on  a 
whim.  It’s  something  wc  took  a close 
look  at  before  wc  issued  the  memo.” 
The  Labor  Department  does  not  plan 
to  conduct  specific  inspections  to  en- 
sure compliance,  Cook  said.  “But  that 
doesn’t  mean  we  won’t  conduct  inspec- 
tions thul  are  based  on  complaints." 


The  department  undertook  the  re- 
view of  the  training  practice  after  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  whom  Cook  did  not 
identify,  although  other  sources  told 
LEN  that  the  complaints  came  from 
correction  officers  who  also  are  sub- 
jected to  the  training.  “There  were 
enough  people  reporting  injuries  (from 
pepper-spray  training]  to  spark  the  con- 
cern,” Cook  said. 

Cook  also  said  the  action  was  unre- 
lated to  concerns  raised  in  Florida  last 
month,  where  the  Highway  Patrol  tem- 
porarily suspended  its  pepper-spray 
training  because  of  concerns  about  the 
toxicity  of  some  ingredients  found  in 
the  brand  it  uses.  (See  related  story.) 

Concord  Police  Chief  Robert 
Cansler,  who  is  the  current  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  said  the  Labor 
Department's  memo  prompted  him  to 
suspend  pepper-spray  use  by  the  101- 
officer  force  until  he  could  confer  with 
state  officials,  including  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  Robert  K.  Andrews  Jr. 

Cansler  reinstated  the  use  of  pepper 
spray  after  three  weeks,  once  state  of- 
ficials promised  to  provide  documents, 
pertinent  to  their  investigation. 
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The  issue  is  of  special  concern  to 
Cansler.  In  July  1993,  the  death  of  man 
who  had  been  subjected  to  pepper  spray 
sparked  a riot  in  the  town,  forcing  offi- 
cials to  declare  a state  of  emergency  and 
imposed  a curfew  to  quell  the  unrest. 
(LEN,  July/August  1993;  Oct.  15, 
1993.) 

Controversy  over  the  department’s 
pepper-spray  use  continued  when  an 
official  of  the  state’s  medical 
examiner’s  office  ruled  that  Angelo 
Robinson’s  death  was  “precipitated”  by 
the  pepper  spray  used  by  Concord  of- 
ficers to  subdue  him  during  a struggle. 
Cansler  said  Robinson's  death  remains 
the  only  in-custody  fatality  in  the  na- 
tion in  which  OC  spray  was  directly 
implicated. 

The  Chief  said  the  training  js  valu- 
able because  it  gives  officers  firsthand 
familiarity  with  the  effects  of  OC  spray, 
whether  in  incidents  in  which  it  is  used 
on  suspects  or  in  cases  where  it  is  used 
on  them  by  suspects.  He  gives  officers 
the  option  of  participating  in  the  train- 
ing, but  those  who  refuse  are  not  issued 
the  spray,  he  said.  Only  two  officers 
have  declined  so  far,  he  said. 

Cansler.  who  has  undergone  the 
training  several  times,  said  he  is  not 
concerned  about  health  risks  possibly 
linked  to  OC  spray  exposure  because 
he  has  not  seen  any  scientific  evidence 
to  support  such  claims.  “I  would  not 
describe  it  as  the  high  point  of  my  day.” 
he  said  of  the  spraying.  “I  myself  suf- 
fer from  asthma  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure, and  I didn’t  have  any  problems.” 

In  his  meeting  with  Cansler. 
Andrews  confirmed  that  the  Labor 
Department’s  recent  action  was  taken 


without  consulting  officials  of  the 
chiefs  association,  the  North  Carolina 
Sheriffs  Association  or  the  North  Caro- 
lina Training  and  Standards  Division. 
As  such,  Cansler  said,  he  and  other 
chiefs  around  the  state  wondered 
whether  the  Labor  Department  had 
overstepped  its  authority. 

“Under  state  statute,  the  [training 
division]  is  tho  entity  authorized  to 
regulate  law  enforcement  training,"  he 
told  LEN.  “I  just  don’t  think  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority. . . 
to  put  out  something  that  regulates  law 
enforcement  training  without  even  con- 
sulting the  commission.  I certainly  felt 
they  ought  to  have  been  talking  to  us.” 

A recently  retired  official  of  the 
North  Carolina  Justice  Academy,  which 
provides  training  for  scores  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  state,  also 
questioned  the  motives  behind  the 
memo,  noting  it  contains  nothing  that 
"describes  a serious  health  risk  to  per- 
sons sprayed  in  the  field." 

"The  known  history  of  pepper  spray 
in  training  and  in  the  field  is  that  seri- 
ous or  permanent  injury  is  exceedingly 
rare,  almost  non-existent."  wrote  Reece 
Trimmer,  a former  legal  specialist  for 
the  academy. 

Law  enforcement  officials  should 
make  decisions  about  pepper-spray 
training  after  balancing  its  benefits  with 
possible  health  risks,  Trimmer  added. 
“It  is  not  simple-minded  machismo,  or 
[a]  ‘be-a-man’  attitude  that  drives  con- 
cerned law  enforcement  executives. 
They  are  charged,  legally  and  ethically, 
with  conducting  training  that  best  pre- 
pared officers  for  the  worst  — no  small 
responsibility." 


Florida  HP  changes 
pepper-spray  training 


Continued  from  Page  1 

said  Tripp.  "If  they  have  a condition, 
they're  sent  to  a doctor  to  be  evaluated. 
If  there’s  no  known  link  (between  the 
spray  and  their  medical  condition],  they 
will  get  sprayed." 

Instructors  will  spray  a mist  form 
of  the  substance  instead  of  a stream,  and 
they’ll  spray  from  six  feet  away  instead 
of  directly  in  the  face  as  was  done  pre- 
viously. The  agency  will  continue  to 
supply  eye  and  face  protection,  but  will 
also  provide  fans  to  help  trainees  cool 
down  from  the  effects  of  the  spray  and 
wash-up  periods  of  15-20  minutes. 

The  spraying  sessions  resumed  June 
1 2,  with  about  50  recruits  being  quickly 
doused  with  Freeze  Plus-P,  said  Tripp. 
No  one  refused  to  participate,  he  added. 

Kevin  Dallett,  vice  president  Aerko 
International,  the  Fort  Lauderdale- 
based  manufacturer  of  the  spray,  said 
the  state  Labor  Department’s  determi- 
nation that  the  chemicals  in  question  are 
present  only  in  small,  non-health-threat- 
ening amounts  is  especially  true  in  one- 
time-use cases,  such  as  the  training  ex- 
ercise that  FHP  recruits  are  required  to 
complete. 

The  troopers'  exposure  in  the  train- 
ing exercise  was  determined  to  be  about 
1 8 to  20  pans  per  million,  compared  to 
the  100  ppm  acceptable  level  of  expo- 
sure over  an  eight-hour  workday, 
Dallett  said.  "The  bottom  line  is  that 
with  every  other  chemical  in  the  world 
except  for  pepper  oil,  there  are  expo- 
sure levels  that  are  permitted  that  are 
based  on  eight-hour  workdays.  None  of 


those  levels  were  ever  exceeded  for  one 
minute  during  (the  troopers']  expo- 
sures,” he  added. 

While  Dallett  acknowledged  that  the 
chemicals  in  his  product  “are  suspected 
carcinogens  in  chronic  exposures,"  he 
maintained  “there  is  no  health  risk  as- 
sociated with  these  short-term,  prob- 
ably once-in-a-lifetime  exposures." 

Mark  Birenbaum,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Association  of  Defensive 
Spray  Manufacturers,  says  the  group 
has  received  no  reports  of  "actual  inju- 
ries caused  by  the  chemicals"  cited  in 
the  Florida  report.  Manufacturers  use 
those  chemicals  to  make  the  pepper-oil 
base  used  in  the  sprays  more  soluble, 
he  said. 

But  a noted  law  enforcement  trainer 
who  is  an  expert  on  pepper  spray  said 
law  enforcement  agencies  need  to  scru- 
tinize carefully  the  ingredients  of  the 
chemical  deterrents  they  provide  to  of- 
ficers. 

"Law  enforcement  agencies  need  to 
be  somewhat  demanding  of  manufac- 
turers," said  Ed  Nowicki,  a former  Chi- 
cago police  officer  who  now  runs  a 
police  consulting  firm.  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc. 

'They  not  only  need  to  know  that 
this  contains  the  active  ingredients  in 
pepper  spray,  but  they  also  need  to 
know  what  the  other  contents  are  in  that 
canister,"  Nowicki  told  LEN.  "Does  it 
contain  some  industrial  degreascr  that 
has  been  found  to  be  carcinogenic? 
They  need  to  look  at  it  from  that  per- 
spective.” 
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Going  down  for  the  18th  time, 


Computer  dispatch  effort  lands  on  rocks 


New  York  City’s  $17-million 
project  to  link  a computer-aided  police 
dispatch  program  to  its  enhanced  911 
system  is  three  years  behind  schedule 
and  apparently  in  danger  of  being 
scrapped. 

No  completion  date  has  been  set  for 
the  last  phase  of  the  overall  enhance- 
ment of  the  city’s  911  system,  for  which 
the  city  has  spent  $156  million  — fi- 
nanced largely  through  a monthly  35tf 
surcharge  on  residents’  phone  bills. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  this 
month  that  MCI  Systemhousc.  the  con- 
tractor of  the  project,  has  failed  at  least 
1 8 times  to  come  up  with  a workable 


Retiring  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  city 
prosecutor  John  VanderLans  has  fired 
one  last  salvo  in  the  battle  for  clearer, 
more  accurate  police  reports:  He  re- 
cently ordered  a no-file  policy  on  mis- 
demeanor cases  that  are  supported  by 
sloppy  police  investigations. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  Police 
Department’s  report-writing  has  been 
deficient  for  quite  a while,  and  we’ve 
had  discussions  about  it,”  said  Vander- 
Lans, who  will  step  down  July  20  after 
20  years  in  office.  "I  figured  it  would 
be  the  last  time  I’d  try  to  do  something 
about  it." 

The  policy,  which  took  effect  June 
1 and  only  affects  misdemeanors,  had 
not  resulted  in  any  outright  refusals  by 
his  office  to  file  cases,  VanderLans  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  But  the  pros- 
ecutor said  he’d  been  stricter  with  po- 
lice on  the  quality  of  their  reports.  “I’ve 
sent  some  back  for  more  follow-up,” 
he  said. 

The  problem,  in  VanderLans’s  view 
is  not  so  much  a lack  of  literacy  skills 
among  officers,  but  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  the  increasingly  youthful  po- 


software  program  for  the  CAD  system. 
Some  city  officials  speculate  it  could 
be  another  five  years  before  the  project 
is  completed,  even  though  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  operating  by  1995. 

The  latest  development  comes  as 
statistics  issued  recently  by  the  city 
show  that  the  time  it  takes  police  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  calls  is  growing. 

Frustration  over  the  glacial  pace  of 
progress  has  city  officials  openly  dis- 
cussing taking  MCI  Systemhouse  off 
the  project,  recouping  some  of  the  costs 
from  the  company,  and  replacing  it  with 
a new  vendor. 

“This  is  very  troubling,"  said  Steven 


lice  force.  ‘They  just  don’t  seem  to  get 
the  elements  of  the  case,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  contact  all  of  the  witnesses," 
he  said  of  detectives.  “We  have  no  in- 
vestigators in  our  office,  and  we  have 
to  rely  on  whoever  is  bringing  it  in. 
Misdemeanors  are  hit-and-miss  anyway 
if  you  don't  talk  to  all  of  the  witnesses." 

The  Police  Department’s  growth 
spurt  in  recent  years  has  put  more  de- 
mands on  the  prosecutor’s  office,  leav- 
ing it  little  time  to  fill  in  the  blanks  on 
police  reports,  VanderLans  added.  “One 
of  the  problems  in  this  jurisdiction  is 
police  are  issuing  a heck  of  lot  of  cita- 
tions,’’ he  said.  "The  cops  write  it  down, 
send  it  over  to  us,  and  when  we  get  it 
there  aren't  enough  sufficient  facts  to 
support  the  allegations.  And  we  will 
dump  citations.” 

The  department  appears  to  be  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  improve  the  situation, 
VanderLans  said,  but  there’s  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  He  admitted 
that  he  and  Police  Chief  Robert  Luman, 
who  was  on  vacation  this  month  and 
unavailable  for  comment,  shared  “a  dif- 
ference of  opinion"  on  the  issue. 


M.  Fishner,  the  city’s  criminal  justice 
coordinator.  “The  Polite  Department 
went  out  and  competitively  awarded  a 
contract  to  a major  company,  which  in 
1994  had  a proven  track  record.  But 
obviously  it  is  not  completed  and  we 
have  to  review  our  options." 

In  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  project’s  original  completion 
date,  police  response  times  have  dete- 
riorated sharply.  In  1995,  the  average 
response  time  was  7.7  minutes;  by  the 
1998  fiscal  year  that  figure  had  jumped 
to  10.3  minutes,  even  though  the  de- 
partment grew  by  several  thousand  of- 
ficers in  the  interim. 

Officials  maintain,  however,  that  the 
snafus  with  the  CAD  project  have  not 
disrupted  basic  E-91 1 services. 

The  upgraded  CAD  system  is  in- 
tended to  improve  response  times  and 
deployment  by  automatically  tracking 
the  whereabouts  of  patrol  cars  and  pro- 
viding dispatchers  with  digitized  maps 
showing  officers’  locations.  The  soft- 
ware problems  limit  the  usefulness  of 
portable  computers  that  are  now  a fea- 
ture of  each  squad  car  and  which  were 
intended  to  provide  field  officers  with 
a host  of  crime-related  information. 

In  a letter  to  the  Police  Department, 


Continued  from  Page  1 

came  under  scrutiny  last  year  after  a 
whistle-blower  outlined  serious  prob- 
lems in  its  operation  and  procedures, 
told  USA  Today  that  a single  private 
lab  could  eliminate  the  backlog  in  12 
to  18  months  at  a cost  of  about  $15 
million. 

Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a professor  of 
forensic  science  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  said  the  commission 
should  take  a close  look  at  issues  that 
might  arise  from  privatizing  the  mas- 
sive DNA  analysis  effort. 

“It  sounds  nice,  but  you've  got  to 
make  sure  these  labs  are  accredited  or 
at  least  maintain  the  same  standards  that 
crime  labs  do,”  said  Kobilinsky,  who 
is  a fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Forensic  Scientists.  “They  also  need 
to  be  familiar  with  forensic  work.  They 
can't  just  be  paternity  labs  that  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  job.  They  have  to 
know  how  to  handle  evidence  and  make 
sure  the  chain  is  protected.” 

Ferrara,  a member  of  the  DNA  com- 
mission, said  he  will  report  on  the  back- 
log problem  during  the  commission’s 
next  meeting  in  August.  Backlogs  pose 
serious  problems  for  suspects,  he 
pointed  out,  by  endangering  a suspect’s 
right  to  a speedy  trial  and  keeping  in 
custody  people  whose  innocence  could 
be  established  through  timely  DNA 
testing. 

But  the  problems  facing  forensic 
labs  transcend  those  related  to  the  in- 
creased demand  placed  on  them  by 
DNA  technology,  Ferrara  pointed  out, 
noting  that  recent  high-profile  trials  like 
the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  case  have 
given  the  public  a layman's  knowledge 
of  the  role  of  forensic  labs  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  thereby  increasing  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

"Because  of  attacks  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  and  the  quality  of  the 
laboratories,  you've  got  heavier  qual- 
ity-assurance costs,  which  are  neces- 
sary. But  the  more  quality  assurance 


MCI  Systemhousc  attributed  some  of 
the  delays  to  the  agency's  repeated 
changes  to  the  contract,  said  a police 
official  who  spoke  to  The  Times  on 
condition  of  anonymity. 

David  Sutton,  a company  spokes- 
man. said  MCI  has  nearly  completed 
its  work  on  the  91 1 project,  and  recently 
submitted  a written  proposal  to  police 
on  possible  solutions  to  the  software 
problems. 

"Most  of  the  E-91 1 system  is  up  and 
running,  and  running  well,"  he  told  The 
Times.  "The  first  two  phases  of  the 
computer-dispatch  system  are  working. 
We  submitted  a written  proposal  to  the 
city,  telling  them  how  we  plan  to  re- 
solve our  concerns,  but  we  haven’t 
heard  back  from  them." 

Some  city  officials  believe  the  city 
would  be  better  off  bringing  a different 
contractor  into  the  project  to  avoid  even 
further,  years-long  delays.  City  Coun- 
cilman Sheldon  Leffler,  who  chairs  the 
council’s  Public  Safety  Committee,  said 
his  colleagues  have  been  concerned 
about  the  drawn-out  project  for  years. 

Last  month,  Joseph  P.  Wuensch, 
deputy  police  commissioner  for  man- 
agement and  budget,  appeared  before 
a City  Council  hearing  in  which  he  said 


you  have,  the  less  production  you 
have,"  said  Ferrara. 

Heuett  of  the  GBI  said  the  bureau  is 
currently  pursuing  certification  for  its 
crime  lab  facilities,  which  many  observ- 
ers feel  is  crucial  to  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  their  work.  “Quality  has  got 
to  be  demonstrated,  so  that  doesn’t  have 
a positive  effect  on  your  case  turn- 
around," he  told  LEN.  “It  really  does 
slow  down  the  function  when  you  add 
a good  deal  of  additional  peer  review 
of  casework,  plus  the  fact  that  devel- 
oping quality-control  systems  takes  a 
lot  of  staff  ume.” 

Lab  directors  nationwide  arc  look- 
ing for  relief  from  Congress,  where  at 
least  one  bill  that  would  increase  fund- 


thc  project  was  delayed  because  it  is 
much  more  complicated  than  initially 
envisioned.  But  Leffler  indicated  the 
Council’s  patience  with  the  Police  De- 
partment is  waning. 

“I  know  there’s  been  deluy  after 
delay,  and  it's  unfortunate  that  so  muny 
years  have  gone  by  before  the  Police 
Department  canceled  the  project," 
Leffler  said.  “You  could  see  that  it  was 
floundering,  and  if  they  hud  ucted 
sooner,  it  could  have  saved  the  taxpay- 
ers money  and  started  working  on  a new 

solution The  problem  is  that  when 

you've  invested  as  much  time  and 
money  in  a project  like  this,  you’ll  have 
to  try  to  hang  in  until  the  conclusion 
The  prospect  of  terminating  a contract 
and  starting  all  over  again  presents  a 
true  dilemma." 

The  disclosures  about  the  CAD 
project  cume  several  months  after  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Howard  Sufir  can- 
celed another  giant  computerization 
project,  aimed  at  automating  the  track- 
ing and  collection  of  thousands  of 
pieces  of  crime-scene  evidence  and 
property  seized  by  officers  every  year. 
The  vendors  repeated  failure  to  deliver 
its  product  was  the  main  reason  behind 
the  cancellation,  Safir  said. 


ing  for  facilities  is  under  consideration. 
Several  slate  criminal  investigation  of- 
ficials from  the  Southeast  have  formed 
a coalition  to  lobby  for  more  Federal 
support  for  forensic  laboratories.  One 
bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Michael  DcWinc 
(R.-Ohio),  which  recently  passed  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  deals 
mostly  with  police  technology  issues, 
but  does  have  a provision  to  increase 
funding  for  forensic  facilities,  Ferrara 
said. 

"There’s  clear  support  for  officers 
on  the  street,  so  there  ought  to  be  simi- 
lar support  up  the  stream,”  said  Heuett. 
"If  the  labs  are  picking  up  a lot  of  the 
new  business  this  has  created,  then  they 
need  support,  too.” 


That’s  Doctor  Freeh. . . 


FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  addresses  the  1998  graduating  class  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York  on  June  4,  shortly  after  Freeh  himself 
became  an  “alumnus"  of  the  institution  with  the  conferral  of  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  degree. 


Denver  seizes  its  own 
destiny  on  DNA  tests 


The  Denver  Police  Department  is 
poised  to  become  one  of  the  nation's 
few  local  police  departments  with  the 
in-house  capability  of  analyzing 
DNA  evidence,  when  a Federally 
funded  upgrade  of  its  crime  lab  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  fall. 

Police  officials  are  tight-lipped 
about  the  project,  but  The  Denver 
Post  reported  that  the  upgrade  will 
put  the  Police  Department  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  DNA -evidence  tech- 
nology when  it  opens  in  September. 

The  improvements  will  allow  the 
Denver  PD  to  conduct  its  own  DNA 
analyses  at  about  $600  per  sample, 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  on  tests 
done  at  out-of-state  labs  — which 
cost  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000  each  — and  reducing  from 
weeks  to  days  the  long  waits  for  evi- 
dence-processing. 

“It  will  put  Denver  right  at  the 
forefront,"  said  Sgt.  Mark  Olin,  su- 


pervisor of  the  agency's  forensic  sci- 
ence section. 

A $198,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  is  being 
used  in  conjunction  with  municipal 
funding  to  finance  the  improvements, 
which  will  allow  scientists  to  con- 
duct “short  tandem  repeats.’’  proce- 
dures that  allow  analysts  to  test  15 
identifying  features  of  a DNA  mol- 
ecule. The  money  also  will  be  used 
to  build  a computer  system  that  will 
link  Denver  to  the  national  DNA  data 
base  run  by  the  FBI. 

The  Police  Department's  current 
facility  ullows  scientists  to  conduct 
the  most  basic  of  DNA  analyses,  and 
the  evidence  from  those  tests  is  not 
considered  conclusive  enough  for 
courtroom  use.  So  the  agency  often 
had  to  rely  on  expensive  out-of-state 
facilities  to  analyze  the  evidence  — 
which  added  to  costs  and  resulted  in 
trial  delays. 


Sloppy  police  reports 
mean  no  misdemeanor 
cases  in  Long  Beach 


Forensic  lab  directors  seek 
help  as  case  backlog  grows 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jacob  R.  Clark 


Although  Sylvester  Daughtry  Jr.  retired  in  January  after  II  years  as  police  chief  of  Greensboro. 
N.C..  during  which  time  he  transformed  the  department  and  led  it  to  national  prominence,  he  is  not 
resting  on  any  laurels  earned  during  a 30-year  law  enforcement  career. 

It’s  a career  peppered  with  extra-curricular  efforts  Daughtry  has  undertaken  through  the  years  to 
improve  the  quality  of  policing  in  the  United  Slates,  largely  through  his  active  involvement  with 
numerous  professional  organizations.  Still  active  on  both  a state  and  national  level.  Daughtry 
maintains  his  affiliations  with  national  groups  like  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  — Daughtry  served  as  I AC  P's  president  from  1993-94 
— and  in  state  law  enforcement  organizations  such  as  the  North  State  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  a predominantly  black  group  in  his  native  state  of  North  Carolina. 

These  days,  Daughtry  focuses  most  of  his  professional  energy  on  improving  policing  as  chairman 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agenoies,  a group  founded  in  1979  by 
PERF,  the  IACP,  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives  and  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association.  He  was  elected  to  the  post  by  the  CALEA  board  of  directors  in  1996. 

CALEA  i goaf  according  to  its  mission  statement,  “is  to  improve  the  delivery  of  law  enforcement 
services,  primarily  through  a voluntary,  law  enforcement  agency  accreditation  program,  organized 
and  maintained  in  the  public  interest. " Under  the  program,  agencies  work  toward  obtaining 
national  credentials  by  showing  they've  complied  with  over  400  standards  — down  from  more  than 
900  at  one  time  — aimed  at  ensuring  that  effective  policies,  procedures  and  practices  are  in  place. 

Advocates  of  accreditation  say  such  certification  serves  as  an  effective  hedge  against  potentially 
expensive  judgments  in  civil  liability  lawsuits  — and  often  results  in  reduced  insurance  premiums 
for  accredited  agencies.  But  Daughtry  says  accreditation  has  other  far-reaching  benefits.  "It  is  still 
the  greatest  form  of  accountability  that  a law  enforcement  agency  can  have  to  its  community,  " 
Daughtry  notes,  because  it  tells  citizens  that  its  police  agency  is  "operating  as  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  profession  and  from  other  disciplines  would  say  that  we  should  operate,  consistent  with 
the  most  prevailing  pmfessional  standards  for  law  enforcement  agencies. " 

It  hasn  V all  been  smooth  sailing  for  CALEA.  Earlier  this  decade,  it  nearly  foundered  amid 
financial  woes  that  prompted  an  overall  reassessment  of  the  accreditation  process.  The  organization 
has  since  made  a complete  recovery  from  what  was  a dire  situation.  Daughtry  says. 

With  425  agencies  currently  in  its  fold  — many  of  which  have  been  certified  twice  or  even  three 
times  — CALEA  now  finds  itself  competing  with  a small  yet  growing  number  of  state  accreditation 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  it's  attempting  to  pull  more  Federal  and  foreign  law  enforcement 
agencies  into  the  process.  Daughtry  readily  admits  that  CALEA 's  rate  of  growth  has  been  slower 
than  its  founders  initially  envisioned,  but  adds  that  the  commission  is  constantly  working  to  make 
the  process  more  user-friendly  and  cost-effective,  particularly  for  smaller  agencies.  "We  certainly, 
first  of  all,  want  to  make  the  process  non-adversarial,  “ Daughtry  told  LEN.  "We  believe  that  you 
have  to  earn  your  accredited  status  with  us,  but  we  want  to  assist  and  support  in  the  process. " 


A LEN  interview  with 

Sylvester  Daughtry  Jr., 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 


“Our  standards  are  recognized  by  the  courts  as 
the  prevailing  professional  standards  that 
law  enforcement  agencies  should  adhere  to.” 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You're  now  in  your  third  year  as  the  elected  chairman  of  the 
accreditation  commission.  How  have  your  pnor  positions  as  police  chief  in  Greensboro  and  as 
president  of  the  IACP  prepared  you,  or  how  are  they  continuing  to  help  you  in  the  CALEA  job? 

DAUGHTRY:  It  certainly  helps  me  from  the  standpoint  of  being  a police  chief  — or  past  police 
chief  now  — having  had  the  responsibility  of  managing  a mid-size  police  department  and  delivering 
police  services  to  a diverse  community  of  roughly  200.000  people,  a department  that  experiences  all 
the  problems  that  any  police  agency  of  size  experiences.  So  I'm  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
experience  as  a police  manager  and  leader.  Now.  as  far  as  the  IACP  is  concerned,  certainly  1 had  the 
honor  of  leading  an  international  professional  association  that  within  itself  allowed  me  to  have  great 
visibility  within  the  law-enforcement  profession  and  to  have  an  extensive  network  of  police 
managers  and  leaders,  academicians  and  others  related  to  law  enforcement  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  the  world.  So  I think  that  has  certainly  helped  me  in  my  capacity  as  a commis- 
sioner and  chair  of  the  Commission  for  the  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

LEN:  CALEA  will  mark  its  20lh  birthday  next  year.  How  would  you  characterize  its  growth  and 
progress  over  time? 

DAUGHTRY:  I think  CALEA  has  experienced  moderate  growth.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  growth  that 
we  on  the  Commission  and  those-of  ys  who  support  professional  standards  in  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  want  and  desire.  We  have  been  able  to  manage  the  business  that  we  have  as  a 


commission  quite  well.  I think  we  have  an  identity  problem  within  our  profession  and  we're 
working  very  diligently  now  to  raise  our  level  of  visibility  within  law  enforcement.  But  we  have 
managed  our  business  so  that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  quite  wejl.  I think  the  need  for  our 
services  now  is  just  as  great  as  it  was  in  1979  when  the  Commission  was  first  formed  — if  not 
greater.  Over  the  period  that  we’ve  been  in  existence,  one  mark  of  our  ability  to  provide  services 
and  stay  in  touch  with  our  clients,  at  least  those  that  we  have,  is  the  return  rate  of  those  who  seek  re- 
accreditation. Once  an  agency  is  in,  we’re  able  to  retain  slightly  above  90  percent  who've  come 
with  us.  They  stay  with  us  and  seek  to  be  re-accredited  at  the  point  where  they  are  required  to  be  re- 
accredited. 

LEN:  Some  are  on  their  third  accreditation  at  this  point. 

DAUGHTRY:  Oh.  yes.  In  fact,  the  Greensboro  Police  Department  will  be  coming  up  for  its  third 
accreditation  in  a year  and  a half.  We  were  first  accredited  in  '86  and  have  been  subsequently  re- 
accredited twice,  and  those  two  times  were  under  my  administration  as  Chief.  So  there  are  some 
long-standing  agencies  who  are  examples  of  well-managed  law  enforcement  agencies  that  have 
been  long-standing  clients  of  the  Commission,  and  we're  very  proud  of  that. 

LEN:  CALEA’s  history  has  not  been  without  its  downturns,  not  least  of  which  came  several  years 
ago.  when  the  Commission  had  to  undertake  a concerted  effort  to  get  its  financial  house  in  order  and 
raise  income  levels.  What  has  occurred  in  regard  to  finances  since  that  time? 
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“Some  agencies,  once  they’re  accredited  by  their  state  commissions,  do  not  seek 
the  accreditation  provided  by  CALEA,  and  that’s  a mistake.  The  goal  for  any  law 
enforcement  agency  ultimately  should  be  to  be  accredited  by  CALEA.  ” 


DAUGHTRY:  1 was  on  the  Commission  during  that  lime  and 
participated  in  restructuring  and  reorganizing  the  staff.  What  we 
ditfin  terms  of  comprehensively  reviewing  our  standards  — our 
product  — served  to  put  us  on  the  right  path  in  terms  of  our  fiscal 
standing.  We  are  currently  operating  very  well,  I think.  We  have 
a positive  balance  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
was  certainly  not  the  case  back  in  1991  and  1992.  The  credit  for 
that  must  go  to  our  staff,  to  the  Commission,  and  to  our  clients 
and  supporters  out  there  who  stuck  with  us  during  those  difficult 
years  of  intense  scrutiny  from  some  of  our  critics.  1 think  it's  an 
indication  of  the  importance  of  what  we  provide  to  the  profession 
in  terms  of  professional  standards,  to  be  able  to  sustain  that  great 
a degree  of  scrutiny,  and  to  overcome  some  very  serious  financial 
problems. 

LEN:  CALEA's  annual  report  for  1997  mentioned  that  the 
Commission  had  conducted  an  assessment  of  itself.. . 

DAUGHTRY:  Thai’s  true.  We  call  it  a certification  program.  Let 
me  explain  it  this  way.  If  you  had  a police  department,  and  you 
did  not  want  the  entire  department  reviewed  for  accreditation, 
you  could  select  certain  operational  components.  For  instance, 
you  could  have  your  internal  affairs,  your  professional  standards 
section  certified  through  CALEA,  with  standards  that  relate  to 
that  function  of  your  organization.  You  could  have  your  training 
academy  certified  through  CALEA. 

LEN:  You're  referring  here  to  the  certification  program'’ 

DAUGHTRY:  Yes.  And  there's  also  one  for  office  management 
and  administration.  CALEA's  office  would  fall  within  that 
category.  We  simply  thought  it  was  good  business  to  have  our 
own  agency,  our  own  staff,  our  own  headquarters  go  through  the 
very  process  that  we  are  offering  to  our  customers.  So  a couple  of 
years  ago,  once  we  developed  this  certification  program,  we 
instructed  our  Director,  Dick  Kitlerman,  to  lead  the  staff  and 
headquarters  through  that  process.  We  hired  independent 
consultants  — chief  administrators  from  around  the  country  — to 
come  in  and  to  review  our  operating  procedures  and  policies  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  office  was  in  compliance.  The 
office  was  in  compliance  and  was  certified  by  the  Commission 
just  about  a year  ago,  1 believe.  We  required  them  to  file  annual 
reports  as  we  do  any  of  our  agencies  that  are  certified  or 
accredited.  They're  doing  that,  and  they're  maintaining  their 
certification  status. 

States  of  the  art 

LEN:  A number  of  state-based  law  enforcement  accreditation 
programs  have  emerged  in  the  past  few  years.  Some  say  that  the 
CALEA  process  is  too  expensive  and  complex  for  agencies, 
which  might  not  have  the  means  to  pursue  accreditation.  What's 
the  commission's  view  on  this  development? 

DAUGHTRY:  At  present,  the  Commission  is  trying  to  formulate 
a position  in  terms  of  our  relationship  with  state  accreditation 
commissions.  We  certainly  are  sensitive  to  the  cost  and  the 
necessary  work  associated  with  an  agency  becoming  accredited 
by  CALEA.  We  have  reviewed  our  second  edition  of  standards, 
reducing  them  significantly  from  something  like  900  to  400-some 
standards.  We  have  tried  to  streamline  our  process  so  it’s  more 
user-friendly  for  our  clients.  And  we  believe  this  has  worked.  We 
know  that  an  agency  that’s  thinking  of  accreditation  want  a 
credible  process,  not  just  a rubber  stamp.  We  wanted  to  have 
some  meaning,  we  wanted  to  have  some  well  thought-out 
standards,  and  we  think  we  have  the  better  of  all  the  services  out 
there  offered  by  the  states.  In  fact,  some  of  the  states,  if  not  all, 
have  taken  some  of  our  standards  and  created  their  own  process 
from  the  research  and  development  of  standards  by  CALEA. 
We're  not  taking  exception  with  that.  We’re  trying  to  determine 
now  how  we  can  work  best  with  the  states.  It  is  issue  that’s 
before  the  Commission  now.  and  we  will  be  devoting  a full  day 
of  discussion  on  this  particular  issue  at  our  meeting  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  I think  on  July  29.  So  it's  of  great  importance  to  us  to  be  able 
to  articulate  a position  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  with  the 
various  states,  and  I think  it's  important  for  the  accreditation 
process  for  us  to  do  that.  The  Commission  has  an  open  mind  on 
this  subject,  and  certainly  is  trying  to  develop  a position  on  it  that 
is  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

LEN:  Does  CALEA  generally  find  itself  in  competition  with  the 
stales  for  agencies  to  participate  in  the  accreditation  process? 

DAUGHTRY:  In  some  cases  I think  it  does.  I think  that  some 
agencies,  once  they're  accredited  by  their  state  commissions,  do 


not  seek  the  accreditation  provided  by  CALEA.  and  that's  a 
mistake.  The  goal  for  any  law  enforcement  agency  ultimately 
should  be  to  be  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  There's  been  some  suggestion 
that  we  may  have  to  develop  some  kind  of  tiered  process,  so  thut 
once  an  agency  is  accredited  by  its  state  there  would  be  some 
credit  given  for  that  if  they  seek  certification  or  accreditation 
from  the  Commission.  Those  are  things  that  we  need  to  work  out 
and  discuss,  things  that  we  need  to  listen  to  input  from,  not  only 
from  our  commission  and  staff,  but  also  from  our  clients  and 
those  who  support  the  process,  as  well  as  those  states  involved  in 
their  own  accreditation  process. 

LEN:  There  must  be  some  agencies  already  on  the  CALEA 
roster  that  have  both  kinds  of  accreditation.  . 

DAUGHTRY:  There  are.  particularly  in  Florida.  They  have  quite 
a few  agencies  that  are  accredited  by  CALEA;  in  fact,  it’s  one  of 
our  leading  states.  They  also  have  a very  active  and  progressive 
state  accreditation  process.  So  we  do  have  many  agencies  from 
that  state  that  I know  of  that  are  accredited  both  by  the  state  and 
by  CALEA. 

LEN:  Has  CALEA  had  any  official  contact  with  any  of  the  state 
programs  now  in  place,  or  have  they  sought  or  received  input 
from  CALEA  on  setting  up  their  programs? 

DAUGHTRY:  There  have  been  no  formal  communications  in 
terms  of  assisting  states  in  setting  up  their  programs,  other  than 


some  general  discussions  that  are  occurring  — today  (June  2),  in 
fact  — in  Illinois.  That  discussion  was  initiated  by  CALEA.  to 
discuss  the  very  issue  of  states  and  CALEA  working  together, 
since  Illinois  does  not  have  a state  accreditation  program.  So 
we're  kind  of  starting  with  a clean  slate  with  them,  but  it’s  purely 
for  discussions  and  gathering  of  information.  Director  Terrence 
Gainer  of  the  Illinois  State  Police  is  chairing  a committee  of  the 
Commission  that's  dealing  with  this  issue,  and  it's  through  his 
efforts  that  they're  having  this  discussion  today 

The  best  defense 

LEN:  Among  the  arguments  often  cited  to  encourage  agencies  to 
enter  the  CALEA  accreditation  process  is  protection  against 
liability  lawsuits.  Now  that  the  Commission  has  been  in  business 
for  almost  two  decades,  do  you  have  solid  evidence  to  show  that 
accreditation  helps  to  reduce  agencies'  liability  insurance 
premiums,  helps  to  defend  against  lawsuits  in  court,  or  helps 
them  avoid  liability  lawsuits  in  the  first  place  simply  by  virtue  of 
having  a more  professional  agency? 

DAUGHTRY:  1 think  we  have  information  to  support  those 
positions.  Major  insurance  companies  are  now  offering  reduc- 
tions in  liability  insurance  premiums  for  police  departments 
around  the  country.  It's  a sizable  savings,  and  1 think  in  many 
cases  it  offsets  the  costs  of  the  accreditation  process  for  an 
agency.  As  to  the  issue  of  civil  suits  against  police  departments,  I 
think  the  best  example  I can  give  you  is  the  Greensboro  situation. 
I was  a chief  in  Greensboro  for  1 1 years,  beginning  in  1987  and 
ending  just  this  past  January.  There  was  no  major  lawsuit  that  we 
lost  during  that  time  period,  and  we  were  an  accredited  agency  1 
think  that  helped  us  tremendously  in  defining  our  way  of 
operating,  in  that  we  were  adhering  to  professional  standards 
developed  by  professionals.  I’ve  talked  to  individuals  who  served 
as  expert  witnesses  in  various  cases  involving  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  they  use  our  standards  as  the  example  of  how  an 
agency  should  be  managed  and  operated.  So  our  standards  arc 
recognized  by  the  courts  as  the  prevailing  professional  standards 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  should  adhere  to.  So  it  works  both 
ways. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Commission  is  undertaking 
a review  of  standards.  On  what  basis  are  standards  added  or 
deleted0 

DAUGHTRY:  We  have  a standing  committee  on  Standards 


Review  and  Interpretation.  That  committee  listens  to  our  clients, 
our  customers  and  interested  parties  regarding  the  need  to  change 
and  modify  standards,  regarding  the  need  to  udd  additional 
standards,  and  they  meet  on  u regular  basis.  We  simply  believe 
that  over  the  course  of  several  years  we  need  to  sit  down  and 
review  comprehensively  what  has  been  recommended  to  us  or 
what  has  been  presented  to  us  as  a problem  and  look  at  all  of  the 
standards,  using  professionals  outside  of  CALEA  from  around 
the  country  as  part  of  the  committee.  That's  what  we're  doing 
now.  If  we  require  our  clients  to  be  re-accredited  every  three 
years,  we  think  it’s  only  uppropnute  that  we  look  at  our  product 
in  a very  comprehensive  way  on  a regular  basis.  This  is  going  to 
be  an  ongoing  project;  it's  not  something  that  we  do  once  and 
then  avoid  doing  for  some  period  of  time.  We  think  it  should  be 
done  on  a regular  basis  because  the  profession  is  dynamic;  it 
changes  frequently.  There  are  new  issues  thut  urc  introduced,  and 
we  should  look  at  those  issues  in  a very  comprehensive  way 
using  some  of  the  best  minds  in  our  profession. 

LEN:  I'd  imagine  that  agencies  themselves  huve  some  input  into 
that  review  effort? 

DAUGHTRY:  Oh,  yes.  One  of  the  things  we're  currently  doing 
is  that  the  committee  came  together  and  looked  at  ull  the 
information  that  was  submitted  to  staff  concerning  the  need  for 
new  standards  or  changes  in  standards.  They  huve  divided 
themselves  into  various  committees  looking  at  vurious  chapters 
and  have  made  some  recommendations  about  chungc.  Those 
recommendations  now  have  been  reviewed  in  at  least  u cursory 


manner  by  the  Commission  and  have  been  sent  out  to  ull  of  our 
clients,  all  of  our  customers,  for  them  to  take  a very  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  proposed  changes  in  standards.  Once  we  get  their 
input,  the  Commission  will  then  vote  on  any  changes  deemed 
appropriate.  So  there's  a field  review  that's  in  progress  right  now 
involving  the  various  coulitions.  the  networks,  the  agencies  thut 
are  accredited,  the  agencies  that  are  in  the  accreditation  process. 
And  all  that  information  will  be  considered  before  we  muke  the 
final  decision  in  this  matter. 

Standard  fare 

LEN:  In  general,  what  kinds  of  complaints  docs  the  Commission 
tend  to  get  about  the  standards?  Arc  there  loo  many,  urc  they  too 
broad  — or,  conversely,  does  anyone  complain  that  the  standards 
arc  too  exacting  or  too  few? 

DAUGHTRY:  Usually  it's  an  issue  of  interpretation  I don't 
think  that  wc  have  a concern  uboul  the  number  of  standards 
anymore  since  wc  did  that  third  revision  and  reduced  the  numbers 
significantly.  There  was  a lot  of  duplication  that  wc  were  ublc  to 
eliminate.  But  usually  it's  a matter  of  interpretation,  and  there  are 
several  key  standards  that  come  up,  such  as  ones  dealing  with  the 
use  of  force.  Some  slates  interpret  the  use  of  force  or  have  usc-of- 
forcc  laws  that  are  different  from  other  states,  so  it's  a matter  of 
us  trying  to  make  sure  that  CALEA's  definition  of  when  deadly 
force  can  be  used  is  fully  understood  — and  that  often  generates 
some  debate.  Other  standards  deal  with  personnel  management 
We  have  an  array  of  issues  that  arc  addressed  in  our  standards, 
everything  from  job  descriptions  to  duties  and  responsibilities, 
those  kinds  of  things,  which  wc  believe  arc  important  to  offering 
some  direction  to  carrying  out  one's  job  responsibilities  success- 
fully. 

Then  there  are  some  areas  regarding  equipment.  One  that  we 
recently  dealt  with  is  the  issue  of  body  protection  Wc  want  every 
patrol  officer,  every  field  officer  in  an  organization  to  have  access 
to  protective  body  wear  when  they're  working.  Docs  that  mean 
that  each  officer  is  issued  one  individually,  or  docs  that  mean  K is 
shared  between  officers?  Wc  get  a number  of  different  concerns 
in  that  regard,  so  we  have  to  work  that  out.  So  those  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we're  dealing  with  now 

The  whole  issue  of  community  oriented  policing  was  not 
around  in  1979  when  the  Commission  was  formed,  and  some  are 
saying  that  we  should  involve  ourselves  more  in  the  end  results 
of  what  officers  do  ratner  than  just  the  process,  and  that  we 
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should  address  this  whole  issue  of  integrity  in  community- 
involved  in  partnerships,  things  of  that  sort.  Those  arc  some  of 
the  issues  that  are  being  considered  by  this  committee  currently 
redoing  our  standards. 

Target  audience 

LEN:  Your  annual  report  cites  a figure  of  18  percent  of  the 
nation's  police  officers  that  arc  working  in  accredited  agencies 
Let's  look  at  things  a different  way:  What  percentage  of  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  arc  currently  accredited?  Do  you  have  that  figure? 

DAUGHTRY:  I think  it's  around  4 percent  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  United  States  arc  accredited.  You  have  to 
understand,  in  considering  that  figure,  that  the  majority  of  police 
departments  in  the  United  States  arc  those  with  less  than  10 
officers,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  agencies  that  are  accredited  by 
CALEA  arc  in  cities  with  10,000  population  or  above. 

LEN:  You're  about  to  jump  the  gun  on  my  next  question. ... 

DAUGHTRY:  That's  a problem  that  we  have  been  dealing  with 
for  some  time,  and  it's  a problem  that  the  states  will  identify  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  them  going  into  this  business,  because  they 
can  address  the  small  town  agency  better  than  CALEA  In  no 
way  do  I want  my  comments  to  be  interpreted  as  if  we  are  writing 
them  off.  That  is  not  the  case.  We  want  to  provide  our  service  to 
them,  and  they're  the  ones  who  oftentimes  concern  themselves 
about  cost.  I don’t  have  the  fee  schedule  with  me.  but  it  will  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  for  a small  agency  to  participate  and  be 
successful  in  our  process.  So  those  are  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  address  as  a commission  that  we  think  are  important  as 
we  continue  to  grow  in  this  very  important  service  of  profes- 
sional standards  and  accrediting  law  enforcement  agencies. 

LEN:  What  size  agencies  are  proving  most  responsive  to 
accreditation? 

DAUGHTRY:  We  have  developed  a profile  of  the  agencies  that 
are  normally  involving  themselves  with  CALEA,  and  Jim  Brown, 
our  Director  of  Client  Services,  has  done  some  work  on  that.  As  1 
understand  it,  it’s  primarily  agencies  with  populations  of  30,000 
or  above.  The  chief  executive  is  usually  college  educated.  If  this 
police  department  is  not  the  major  one  in  the  area,  there’s  another 
one  in  the  area  that  has  been  accredited.  I don’t  want  to  say  it’s  a 
domino  effect,  but  it  has  a kind  of  contagious  effect  within  the 
area  when  you  have  a major  police  department  that  has  become 
accredited.  For  example,  in  the  Greensboro  area,  Greensboro  is 
accredited;  Burlington,  which  is  17  miles  away,  is  accredited; 
Graham,  which  is  20  miles  away,  is  accredited.  So  are  Fallsbury 
and  Winston-Salem.  So  that's  the  kind  of  profile  we  see.  Usually 
the  chief  executive  is  a person  who  is  bold  in  his  leadership  of 
that  department  He  is  a recognized  leader  in  the  community.  He 
understands  the  benefits  of  having  his  agency  accredited,  the 
value  not  only  to  the  agency  but  to  the  community  and  to  the 
profession. 

LEN:  What  might  the  Commission  do  to  draw  agencies  of  other 
size,  the  smaller  and  the  larger  agencies,  into  the  process? 

DAUGHTRY:  We  have  an  intense  marketing  program  that's  in 
place  now.  First  of  all.  we  certainly  wanted  to  make  the  process 
non-adversanal.  We  believe  that  you  have  to  earn  your  accredited 
status  with  us,  but  in  the  process  we  want  to  be  in  an  assist  and 
support  mode  and  not  an  adversarial  mode.  So  we  want  to  make 
sure  the  process  is  there,  and  that  it’s  inviting.  Number  two,  we 
have  involved  ourselves  with  technology.  We're  on  a web  site 
now,  and  we  have  information  about  the  Commission  that's  at 
hand  on  the  Internet  We  have  developed  our  brochures  in  terms 
of  focusing  in  on  key  issues  We  have  restructured  our  meetings 
and  our  training  so  that  we  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  We  have  looked  at  our  fee  schedule  — we  haven't 
raised  our  fees  in  the  last  three  years  that  I’m  aware  of  — and  so 
we're  trying  to  maintain  costs.  Right  now  we  have  this  intense 
campaign  to  try  to  raise  the  visibility  of  CALEA  so  that  more 
people  would  know  about  the  work  we  offer. 

Feds  will  roll 

LEN:  The  accreditation  process  is  open  to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  yet  I'm  not  aware  of  any  that  have  yet  earned 
accreditation.  . 

DAUGHTRY:  We  don't  have  one  that  has  gone  all  the  way 
through,  but  we  have  one  in  the  process.  The  U.S.  Marshals 
Service,  under  the  leadership  of  Director  Eddie  Gonzalez,  has 
applied  and  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  review  by  the 
Commission.  We  consider  that  a major,  major  addition  to 


agencies  of  CALEA.  the  first  major  Federal  agency  to  involve 
itself  with  the  accreditation  process.  The  Marshals  Service 
received  the  full  endorsement  of  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno. 

We  are  currently  working  with  them  in  terms  of  policies  and 
procedures,  things  that  we  believe  any  law  enforcement  agency 
should  have  for  its  members,  and  we  applaud  Director  Gonzalez's 
bold  initiative  of  getting  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  with  its  many 
field  offices  around  the  United  States,  involved  in  the  accredita- 
tion process. 

LEN:  Perhaps  it  will  start  the  kind  of  "contagion”  effect  you 
mentioned  earlier.... 

DAUGHTRY:  Exactly. 

LEN:  What  could  the  Commission  do  to  attract  more  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies? 

DAUGHTRY:  Well,  I think  we  certainly  need  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  and  support  is  needed  for  the  U.S.  Marshals 

“We  have  developed  a profile  of 
the  agencies  that  are  involving 
themselves  with  CALEA.  Usually 
the  chief  executive  is  a person  who 
is  bold  in  his  leadership  of  that 
department.  He  is  a recognized 
leader  in  the  community.  He 
understands  the  benefits  of  having 
his  agehey  accredited,  not  only  to 
the  agency  but  to  the  community 
and  to  the  profession.” 

Service  to  successfully  complete  its  effort.  Number  two.  as  this  is 
a voluntary  process,  we  must  sell  the  benefits  of  accreditation  to 
other  Federal  agencies  as  we  did  with  Director  Gonzalez,  who 
comes  from  a background  of  two  law  enforcement  agencies  that 
were  accredited:  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Police  Department  and  the 
Mctro-Dade  County  Police  Department.  He  was  very  familiar 
with  the  accreditation  process  and  its  benefits.  I don't  know  that 
we  have  any  other  directors  with  that  kind  of  experience 
interacting  with  the  Commission.  But  we  are  certainly  going  to 
build  on  our  relationship  with  the  Marshals  Service  as  the  means 
of  involving  other  Federal  agencies. 

Founding  fathers 

LEN:  Are  the  organizations  that  helped  found  CALEA  — the 
IACP,  PERF,  NOBLE,  and  the  NSA  — assisting  the  Commission 
in  expanding  its  overall  reach? 

DAUGHTRY:  They  are,  and  it’s  incumbent  on  the  Commission, 
and  me  as  its  chair,  to  identify  for  them  other  ways  that  they  can 
support  us.  That’s  what  we’ve  been  doing  in  the  last  several 
weeks.  The  IACP  is  very  supportive.  I just  met  with  the  president 
of  NOBLE.  Sheriff  Jackie  Barrett  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  this  past 
weekend.  I met  with  the  president  of  IACP,  Chief  Bobby  Moody 
of  Marietta,  Ga.,  this  past  weekend,  and  Dan  Rosenblatt.  IACP’s 
executive  director,  is  one  of  my  regular  contacts.  I met  with 
PERF’s  president.  Commissioner  Gil  Kerlikowske  of  Buffalo, 
and  their  executive  director.  Chuck  Wexler,  at  their  conference  in 
San  Antonio.  We  have  a formalized  relationship  with  the  sheriffs’ 
association  in  that  they  have  a committee  that  works  with  the 
accreditation  group,  and  our  executive  director  appears  at  their 
conferences.  We  appreciate  what  these  groups  have  done  and 
we’re  going  to  be  identifying  other  areas  in  which  we  would  ask 
them  to  support  us  even  more.  That’s  something  we’re  in  the 
business  of  doing  right  now. 

LEN:  The  work  of  the  Commission  is  also  aided  and  enhanced,  it 
seems,  by  the  regional  Police  Accreditation  Coalition  program. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  effort? 


DAUGHTRY:  These  are  efforts  that  have  been  initiated  by 
various  states,  and  in  some  cases  by  several  states,  to  assist  with 
the  accreditation  process.  The  example  I would  give  you  is  North 
Carolina.  There  are  a number  of  accredited  agencies  in  North 
Carolina  who  felt  they  needed  a network  to  talk  to  their  col- 
leagues throughout  the  state  about  the  process,  not  only  about 
becoming  accredited  but  staying  accredited  and  staying  abreast  of 
the  changes  that  might  occur  within  the  Commission.  So  they 
formed  what  they  call  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Accredited  Groups,  and  they  get  together  on  a regular  basis  and 
have  officers.  They  support  the  efforts  of  accreditation  for  the 
state.  It  makes  it  very  easy  for  an  agency  who  is  interested  in  this 
accreditation  process  to  go  to  this  network,  this  PAC,  to  speak  to 
them  directly.  As  you  well  know,  chief  executives  are  sometimes 
hesitant  about  calling  another  chief  executive  to  ask  for  help  or 
information  about  a process.  This  is  a forum  and  a network  that’s 
there  for  his  staff  to  use  on  a regular  basis,  and  they’ve  been  a 
great  help  to  many  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  Commission 
itself.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  various  PACs  and 
networks.  Usually  the  people  who  are  in  them  are  staff  that  have 
worked  on  the  accreditation  process  for  the  various  agencies;  in 
some  cases  the  accreditation  manager  serves  on  these  networks. 
They’re  very  knowledgeable  about  CALEA.  In  fact,  they  can 
probably  challenge  some  of  the  commissioners  in  terms  of  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  what’s  going  on  and  what’s  needed.  We  depend 
on  them  quite  heavily  to  offer  information  and  suggestions  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  Commission’s  work. 

LEN:  With  many  police  agencies  entering  the  computer 
information  age  at  full  throttle,  has  CALEA  seen  fit  to  develop 
standards  related  to  computerized  systems  such  as  CADs,  records 
management  and  data  systems? 

DAUGHTRY:  To  be  honest  with  you,  I don’t  know  specifically 
that  we  have,  but  I may  be  speaking  out  of  school  here.  Certainly, 
we  have  received  requests  from  some  of  our  clients  that  we’ve 
been  responsive  to  and  should  have  been  considered  by  this 
review  committee,  things  dealing  with  computerized  on-line 
systems  of  complaints  and  internal  affairs  and  so  forth. 

The  rule  of  tradition 

LEN:  In  its  mission  statement,  as  in  some  background  materials, 
the  Commission  refers  to  reviewing  department  “traditions." 
Could  you  explain? 

DAUGHTRY:  Well.  I would  think  we  were  looking  at  practices 
that  were  employed  by  the  agency  that  may  not  be  documented 
through  their  operating  procedures  or  policies,  and  to  make  sure 
that  those  traditions  are  consistent  with  the  standards  that  we 
have  developed  in  CALEA.  I served  as  an  assessor  back  in  1984 
and  1985  and  led  the  team  effort  for  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment under  Lee  Brown  back  in  1988.  I know  that  sometimes  the 
agency’s  practices  and  traditions  are  not  spelled  out  in  any 
document,  so  that's  why  you  have  people  to  go  on  site,  to  review 
those  practices  and  those  traditions  and  to  make  sure  that  they’re 
consistent  with  our  standards.  We  often  find  that  they’re 
exemplary. 

LEN:  The  Commission’s  stated  mission  also  includes  a reference 
to  conducting  education,  training  and  research  programs  and 
publishing  the  results.  Can  you  outline  some  of  the  programs, 
research  and  other  activities  that  CALEA  is  involved  in  that 
transcend  the  accreditation  process  itself? 

DAUGHTRY:  We’re  involved  in  training  more  so  than  in 
research.  Research  is  something  that  I think  we  are  somewhat 
inadequate  in  because  of  staff  and  resources.  But  training  is 
something  we  offer  at  each  of  our  meetings,  which  occur  three 
times  a year.  The  training  pertains  not  only  to  the  accreditation 
process,  such  as  the  role  of  the  accreditation  manager  in  getting 
started,  the  chief  executive's  involvement  in  it,  conducting  the 
on-site  and  assessor  training.  We  also  get  involved  in  issues  that 
are  of  general  interest  to  law  enforcement  officials.  It  may  deal 
with  integrity  and  corruption.  It  may  deal  with  extremist  groups 
and  terrorism.  It  may  deal  with  school  safety  and  violence  — 
whatever  the  prevailing  issue  is  that  law  enforcement  officials  are 
concerned  about  in  their  various  communities.  We  have  a 
mechanism  for  them  to  recommend  what  training  they  want  at 
our  conference  site,  at  our  meeting  site.  And  we  offer  that 
training  for  them. 

We  did  support  in  part  the  research  that  was  conducted  by 
Professors  Gerald  Williams  and  Gary  Cordner,  who  looked  at  the 
issue  of  accreditation  and  its  relationship  to  community-oriented 
policing.  There  was  some  concern  at  one  time  that  the  two  were 
not  compatible,  but  I think  you'll  find  through  their  research  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  community-oriented  policing  and  the 
accreditation  process.  We  were  certainly  very  glad  to  gel  that 
issue  out  there  with  that  very  good  research  by  those  two 
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“If  countries  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  can  benefit  from  our  standards,  of  course 
we  are  more  than  happy  to  provide  them  the  standards  and  hope  that  they  have 
some  positive  application.  ” 


professors. 

LEN:  In  Ihe  past  several  years  the  Commission  seems  to  have 
moved  more  vigorously  to  bring  foreign  police  agencies  into  the 
fold,  and  in  fact  agencies  in  two  nations,  Barbados  and  Canada, 
have  achieved  accredited  status.  What’s  being  done  to  stimulate 
more  international  interest  in  the  accreditation  process? 

DAUGHTRY:  We  have  to  be  sensitive  to  our  international 
clients  in  the  sense  that  there  ought  to  be  some  representation  of 
international  flavor  on  the  Commission  itself.  I believe  Canada 
has  10  agencies  that  are  accredited,  and  about  10  percent  of  all 
their  officers  in  their  country  are  working  for  agencies  that  are 
accredited,  a share  of  involvement  that  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  So  we  want  to  make  sure  that  our  standards 
and  our  process  remain  competitive  and  of  interest  not  only  to 
agencies  within  the  United  States,  but  also  outside  the  U.S.  It 
truly  is  an  international  program  now.  There  are  standards  that 
are  applicable  to  agencies  outside  of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
they  are  willing  to  adhere  to  those  standards  and  bring  their 
organization  into  compliance. 

International  flavors 

LEN:  Are  standards  applied  differently  in  other  countries?  You 
may  not  have  gotten  this  far  yet.  but  how  would  standards  be 
applied  in  nations  that  have  law  enforcement  systems  different 
from  our  own? 

DAUGHTRY:  There  are  some  standards  that  will  not  be 
applicable  to  them,  and  there  are  others  that  will.  For  instance, 
there  is  no  constitution  per  se  such  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States  in  some  of  the  foreign  countries  that  are  interested  in  our 
process.  A lot  of  our  standards  are  based  on  law.  Well,  the 
standards  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  the  prevailing  laws  of 
that  country  to  serve  where  our  Constitution  would  be  the 
prevailing  legal  standard.  So  we  have  to  be  flexible  in  that  regard. 


LEN:  Has  the  Commission  found  that  there  are  language  or 
cultural  roadblocks  that  must  be  dealt  with  when  working  in  a 
foreign  setting? 

DAUGHTRY:  There  are,  and  there  are  some  efforts  that  have 
been  achieved  in  that  area.  We've  had  a Federal  agency  called 
ICITAP  that  has  worked  with  some  of  the  Caribbean  and  South 
American  countries  in  terms  of  trying  to  improve  their  law 
enforcement  organizations,  and  they  used  the  CALEA  model 
standards  as  one  of  its  tools.  In  doing  so,  they  have  translated  our 
manual  into  Spanish  for  some  of  our  South  American  neighbors 
who  are  interested  in  our  process.  At  present  Barbados  is  the  only 
agency  accredited  down  there,  and  they're  English-speaking,  so 
we  didn't  have  a real  big  problem  with  them.  But  when  you  get 
into  South  America  — and  ICITAP  is  certainly  working  with 
several  countries  in  South  America  — there  is  a language 
problem. 

LEN:  Why  do  you  feel  it  is  important  that  the  Commission  gain 
a foothold  in  foreign  law  enforcement? 

DAUGHTRY:  Our  product  is  there  to  improve  law  enforcement 
services  in  general,  and  we  certainly  welcome  any  agency, 
whether  they’re  foreign  or  domestic,  that  has  an  interest  in 
improving  its  operations.  We  have  been  used  as  the  model  and 
the  facilitator  of  change  for  some  of  those  departments  — even  to 
the  point  where  perhaps  they  haven't  been  accredited,  but  they've 
improved  their  operations  by  modeling  our  standard.  So  we're 
here  to  help  the  profession  in  general.  Most  of  our  concentration 
is  still  in  the  United  States  and,  of  course,  Canada,  but  by  our 
activities  in  those  two  countries,  there  are  other  countries  who 
have  taken  notice  — not  only  in  South  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, but  even  countries  in  the  former  Eastern  Bloc  are  interested 
in  professional  law  enforcement  standards  because  there  are 
emerging  democracies  over  there,  and  they  want  to  understand 
how  departments  operate.  So  if  they  can  benefit  from  our 
standards,  of  course  we  are  more  than  happy  to  provide  them  the 


standards  and  hope  that  they  have  some  positive  application 

LEN:  Whether  the  police  agency  is  domestic  or  foreign,  it  would 
appear  you're  saying  that  accreditation  is  as  important  now  as 
ever. . . . 

DAUGHTRY:  Some  of  the  generic  kinds  of  responses  you’ve 
had  about  accreditation  over  the  years  are  still  very  much 
applicable.  It  is  still  the  greatest  form  of  accountability  (hut  a law 
enforcement  agency  can  have  to  its  community,  to  go  through 
this  process,  an  independent  review  of  its  operating  procedures 
and  policies.  Management  cun  then  tell  the  community  (hat  we 
are  operating  as  some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  profession  and 
other  disciplines  would  say  that  we  should  operate,  and  consis- 
tent with  the  most  prevailing  professional  standards  for  law 
enforcement  agencies.  So  I think  that  our  service  is  just  as 
important  now,  given  what's  going  on  around  the  country  from 
time  to  time  involving  law  enforcement,  und  the  attitude  the 
general  public  at  times  hus  about  law  enforcement.  This  is  still  a 
very  important  process  for  an  agency  to  go  through.  It  can  do 
nothing  but  improve  the  operations  of  a department. 


Coining  up  in  LEN: 

Will  your  department’s  computer  systems 
be  ready  to  confront  the  year  2000  — and 
the  dreaded  “millenium  bug"?  Find  out 
what  one  agency  is  doing  about,  and 
whether  it  will  beat  the  deadline. 


New  Directions  From  the  Field: 


Victims’  Rights  and  Services 
for  the  2 1 st  Century 

New  Directions  is  a comprehensive  report  on  victims’  rights  and  services  that  chronicles  the 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  the  victims’  field  and  outlines  what  we  as  a society  should 
strive  to  achieve  for  crime  victims  in  the  2 1 st  century.  The  document  contains  approximately 
250  recommendations  targeted  to  nearly  every  profession  that  comes  in  contact  with  crime 
victims,  from  criminal  justice  practitioners  to  victim  assistance,  health  care,  mental  health,  legal, 
educational,  faith,  news  media,  and  business  communities.  It  also  contains  scores  of  "promising 
practices,”  that  are  transforming  victim  services  in  America  today  The  document  is  the  first 
comprehensive  plan  regarding  how  the  nation  should  respond  to  crime  victims  since  the 
1 982  Final  Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime. 


Although  the  report  and  recommendations  represent  views  from  the  field,  the  development  of  New  Directions  was 
supported  by  the  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime  (OVC)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 


New  Directions * is  available  from  the  OVC  Resource  Center.  To  obtain  a copy,  please  call 
the  Resource  Center  at  800-627-6872  or  send  an  e-mail  to  askncjrs@ncjrs.org . 

*Copies  are  free,  with  a nominal  charge  for  postage  and  handling. 

$6. 00  /copy  for  First  Class  Postage.  $4. 00 1 copy  for  Book  Rate  Postage. 
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deBethencourt: 


Getting  an  ‘edge’  for  officer  survival 


By  Michael  J.  deBethencourt 

"Sharp  pointy  thing.  Evidence  collector.  Seat- 
belt cutter."  Officers  identify  their  personal  knives 
and  duty  folders  by  a variety  of  terms.  The  most 
interesting  new  term  is  “officer  survival  tool,"  and 
a small  group  of  police  instructors  are  training  with 
a growing  list  of  officers  in  skills  needed  to  turn 
the  folding  knife  into  a credible  officer  survival 
tool. 

Educating  American  patrol  officers  to  the  le- 
thal danger  from  edged  weapons  is  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  police  training  Un- 
fortunately, the  opportunity  to  share  with  officers 
the  extraordinary  survival  potential  of  the  folding 
knife  has  been  all  but  ignored  Given  that  it  is  the 
profession  of  defensive-tactics  instructors  to  ex- 
ploit every  available  officer-survival  option,  is  it 
not  then  close  to  negligence  to  ignore  a constantly 
available  survival  tool  we  know  to  be  lethal  in  the 
hands  of  society’s  predators,  yet  choose  to  let  it 
remain  all  but  invisible  on  the  belts  of  the  nation's 
officers? 

Professionally,  I preach  the  doctrine  of  lethal 
knife  training.  I do  not  have  to  convince  the  offic- 
ers that  work  with  me  of  the  value  in  learning  the 
self-defense  potential  of  their  duty  folder  or  their 
one-handed,  clipped-on  knife.  They  come  to  fold- 
ing-knife classes  already  convinced.  Most  offic- 
ers share  several  reasons  for  learning  the  knife. 
Here  are  the  most  common. 

H Survival  favors  the  educated.  Officers  do 
not  learn  knife-fighting  skills  in  order  to  improve 
their  defensive  tactics  against  knives  any  more 
than  they  learn  gunfighting  skills  in  order  to  im- 
prove weapon  disarming.  Officers  study  edged- 
weapon  skills  in  order  to  a)  belter  defend  them- 
selves with  a knife  and  b)  learn  how  the  other  guy 
defends  himself  with  a knife.  Folding-knife  train- 
ing in  particular,  and  edged-weapon  training  in 
general,  offer  two  benefits.  First,  every  skill  an 
officer  can  add  to  his  personal  survival  program 
increases  his  long-term  chances.  At  least  one  re- 
tired police  officer  has  been  quoted  in  print  cred- 
iting the  preservation  of  his  life  against  a four- 


( Michael  J.  deBethencourt  is  the  tactical  fold- 
ing knife  instructor  trainer  for  the  CQC  Service 
Group  in  Nutting  Lake.  Mass.  He  is  a 20-year  stu- 
dent of  the  martial  arts  and  has  been  a defensive 
tactics  instructor  for  10  years.  He  has  been  re- 
searching. writing  and  teaching  tactical  folding 
knife  skills  for  police  officers  since  1990.) 


man  mugging  team  to  his  proactive  knife  use. 
Second,  every  trick  an  officer  can  leam  about  the 
other  guy’s  edged-weapon  methods  increases  the 
officer’s  survival  chances.  This  is  not  a single 
safety  benefit  restated  twice.  Many  dedicated 
edged-weapon  users  employ  unusual  weapons. 
When  officers  fail  to  recognize  an  item  as  a 
weapon,  they  cannot  identify  the  threat. 

H The  lightest,  legal  backup  weapon  in  law 
enforcement.  Some  police  departments  do  not 
permit  officers  the  option  of  carrying  a second 
firearm,  and  some  officers  who  have  that  option 
forgo  it  due  to  weight  penalty,  uniform  profile, 
access  considerations  or  even  personal  comfort. 
Consider  the  number  of  police  departments  that 


prohibit  a second  firearm  but  permit  or  even  re- 
quire a duty  folding  knife  as  a necessary  officer 
tool.  Edged-weapon  skills  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  officer  who  is  looking  for  a second  weapon 
but  is  under  a second-firearm  restriction.  For  the 
officer  who  pass  on  the  option  of  a second  legal 
firearm  for  personal  rather  than  policy  reasons, 
why  not  carry  a lethal  backup  weapon  that  weighs 
less  than  two  ounces,  is  ultra-flat,  opens  one- 
handed.  may  be  clipped  on  any  uniform  pocket 
within  reach,  and  can  be  carried  nearly  invisibly 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  the  folding  knife  is  never  in  the  same 
class  as  a second  gun  because  it  is  a "contact” 
weapon.  One  need  only  turn  the  21 -foot  rule 
around  to  see  the  limits  of  that  argument  and  the 
strength  of  the  folding  knife.  If  a knife-armed  at- 
tacker can  get  to  an  officer  in  under  1 .5  seconds, 
should  not  an  aggressive  knife-armed  officer  get 
to  an  attacker  within  that  same  1 .5  seconds? 

H The  most  available,  lethal  tool  in  the 
world.  Sometimes  the  need  for  edged-weapon 
officer-survival  skills  is  clearest  when  the  officer 
is  off  duty,  out  of  state  or  out  of  the  country.  For 
the  Olympics,  officers  were  actively  recruited  for 
added  security.  For  the  police  memorial  in  Wash- 


ington, D.C..  officers  were  encouraged  to  attend. 
For  both  events,  officers  were  warned  against 
bringing  their  handguns.  While  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  waits  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  legalize  the  carrying  of  firearms  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  for  active  or  honorably  retired  police 
officers,  what  are  the  current  options  for  officers 
looking  for  a legal,  lethal-force  tool  when  travel- 
ing where  their  employment  authority  or  local 
professional  courtesy  do  not  shield  them?  If  the 
Congress  does  change  the  law,  how  many  coun- 
tries outside  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  prohibit  an 
officer  from  carrying  a personal  firearm.  In  con- 
trast, consider  the  nearly  global  availability  of  low- 
cost,  high-quality,  folding  fighting  knives  and  the 


almost  equally  universal  ability  to  purchase  and 
cany  them  legally.  A lethal-force,  self-defense  tool 
available  to  every  officer  everywhere  in  the  world 
might  have  some  personal  safety  value. 

U Weapon-retention  tool.  There  is  much  to 
praise  in  the  myriad  weapon-retention  methods 
available  to  patrol  officers.  Many  of  them  permit 
the  average  or  below-average  size  officer  to  over- 
come a larger  or  more  muscular  gun  grabber 
through  superior  mechanical  leverage.  Consider 
those  rare  occasions  where  the  martial  arts  expe- 
rience of  the  officer’s  attacker  or  the  attacker's 
physical  position  relative  to  environmental  struc- 
tures or  some  other  factor  nullifies  the  officer’s 
training  advantages.  The  judicious  use  of  an  in- 
stantly available,  one-handed-opening  folding 
knife,  rapidly  and  repeatedly  inserted  into  an  in- 
dividual who  is  in  the  midst  of  trying  to  remove  a 
sidearm  from  the  officer,  might  produce  in  the  of- 
fender sufficient  distraction  to  permit  the  officer 
to  use  an  otherwise  ineffective  weapon-retention 
skill.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  argue  that  the  same 
regular,  rapid  and  repeated  insertion  of  the  officer's 
tactical  folding  knife  into  a criminally  intent  gun 
grabber  represents  in  itself  a potential  weapon- 
retention  device.  Under  such  circumstances,  an 


instantly  available  folding  knife  might  have  value 
to  officers  of  sizes  other  than  average  or  below 
average.  One  incident  involving  an  above-aver- 
age size  officer  who  lost  his  life  to  three  below- 
average  size  gun  grabbers  comes  to  mind.  I make 
absolutely  no  criticism  of  any  public  safety  of- 
ficer under  any  circumstances;  it  is  up  to  the  reader 
alone  to  determine  what  value,  if  any,  a razor- 
sharp,  locked-open  tactical  knife  might  have  held 
if  it  could  have  reached  and  judiciously  applied. 

H Weapon-disarming  tool. The  mirror  science 
to  weapon  retention  is  weapon  disarming.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  various  weapon-disarming  tech- 


als.  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  officer’s  hands  is 
holding  a knife.  It  is  preferable  to  have  an  officer 
strip  a weapon  from  an  attacker  by  using  both 
hands,  and  do  so  with  those  techniques  he  is  most 
practiced  in.  Consider  one  advantage  of  sharing 
with  an  officer  those  weapon-stripping  skills  that 
require  a single  hand.  There  are  the  professional 
occasions  when  an  officer  might  face  a firearm 
with  one  hand  holding  an  item,  like  a ticket  book. 
Under  fight  or  flight,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
expect  the  officer  to  open  and  empty  his  hand. 
With  the  weapon-disarming  techniques  developed 
for  the  knife-armed  officer,  the  object  in  the 
officer's  hand  quickly  becomes  an  aid  in  the  dis- 
arming. 

I am  not  trying  to  convince  any  officer  that 
there  is  an  untapped  survival  tool  already  on  the 
officer’s  belt,  one  that  is  currently  being  ignored. 

I merely  want  to  reassure  those  officers  who  have 
already  come  to  this  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
alone. 
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niques  have  been  developed  for  stripping  weap- 
ons from  the  hands  of  handgun-armed  individu- 

‘‘Every  trick  an  officer  can  learn  about  the  other  guy’s 
edged-weapon  methods  increases  the  officer’s 
survival  chances.  ” 
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Bill  Bratton:  the  Bruce 
Springsteen  of  policing 


TURNAROUND 


Ho*  America's  Top  Cop 
Reversed  the  Crime  Epidemic 


By  Patrick  O’Hara 

In  the  1970s,  a music  critic  who 
chanced  upon  Bruce  Springsteen  sing- 
ing at  a local  club  exclaimed,  “I  have 
seen  the  future  of  rock  and  roll."  Had 
someone  equally  astute  about  policing 
happened  upon  Sgt.  William  Bratton 
spearheading  the  Boston-Fenway 
Project  in  1977,  the  exclamation  would 
have  been,  "I  have  seen  the  future  of 
law  enforcement  and  his  name  is  Will- 
iam Bratton.” 

Just  as  “The  Boss"  of  rock  and  roll 
conquered  ever  larger  venues  using 
more  polished  versions  of  his  funda- 
mental themes,  William  Bratton  spent 

( Patrick  O'Hara  is  a professor  of 
public  management  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.) 


the  1980s  and  1990s  transforming  po- 
lice department  after  police  department 
using  methods  he  had  first  applied  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Fenway  district  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  late  1970s.  In  Fenway,  Ser- 
geant Bratton  was  sent  down  from 
headquarters  to  experiment  with  new 
command  strategies,  the  success  of 
which  launched  him  into  the  executive 
ranks  of  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
After  rising  as  high  as  Deputy  Super- 
intendent (at  the  age  of  32),  Bratton  left 
the  Boston  Police  Department  for  a suc- 
cession of  police  agencies  where  he 
produced  ever  more  impressive  results. 
In  Bratton's  first  solo  command,  as 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tran- 
sit Authority  Police  from  1983  to  1986, 
crime  went  down  by  27  percent,  police 
morale  went  up,  and  the  agency  was 


BRATTON 

v. « bi  i it;  knobi  lr 


one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. Bratton  then  went  on  to  modern- 
ize and  reinvigorate  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  Massachusetts'  third  largest 
police  agency,  as  its  superintendent 
from  1986  to  1989.  At  his  next  stop, 
the  New  York  Transit  Police  from  1990 
to  1992,  overall  felonies  were  reduced 
by  22  percent,  robberies  by  40  percent, 
fare  evasion  by  50  percent,  and  riders 
came  back  to  the  system  after  years  of 
fearful  aversion.  As  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner  from  1993  to 
1996,  Bratton  oversaw  a department 
that  topped  the  performances  of  all  the 
agencies  he  had  led  previously,  cata- 


pulting Bratton  to  national  recognition. 

It  is  1998.  The  future  of  policing  is 
here,  courtesy  of  William  Bratton  In 
"Turnaround,"  Bratton  tells  us  how  he 
transformed  big-city  policing.  The 
book  is  must  reading  for  every  officer, 
police  supervisor  and  agency  leader  in 
this  country.  “Turnaround"  should  be 
shackled  to  the  wrist  of  every  social 
science  professor  who  ever  pronounced 
crime  intractable,  and  to  the  ankle  of 
every  business  and  public  administra- 
tion savant  who  doubted  that  govern- 
ment agencies  could  be  re-engineered 
into  powerful  and  effective  vehicles  for 
meeting  their  mandates. 

Bratton's  Penway  debut  was  not 
flawless.  He  came  toFcnway  with  the 
systems-control  mentality  acquired 
from  a stint  in  the  Boston  police 
commissioner’s  office,  where  rapid  re- 
sponse, random  putrols  and  reactive 
investigation  (“the  three  R's")  were  key 
operational  principles.  Also,  the  year 
was  1977  and  Bratton  was  but  a year 
removed  from  the  investigator/patrol 
officer’s  world  where  policing  wus  de- 
fined by  cracking  the  big  crimes  and 
catching  the  bad  guys.  So  some  of 
Bratton's  first  moves  did  little  to  win 
over  Fenway's  diverse  community 
Residents,  many  of  whom  were  poised 
to  flee  the  area's  declining  quality  of 
life,  did  not  want  after-the-fact  polic- 
ing by  officers  otherwise  hermetically 
sealed  in  their  vehicles.  They  did  not 
want  big  police  busts  when  that  meant 
largely  ignoring  the  minor  violators 
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Bratton  reinvents  ‘harassment  model’  of  policing 


A 


By  Robert  Panzarella 

Like  Patrick  V.  Murphy’s 
“Commissioner,"  Bill  Bratton’s 
"Thmaround"  is  the  story  of  a 
disillusioning  and  reillusioning 
close  encounter  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  Murphy 
was  one  of  those  “altar  boy"  cops 
who  manage  to  spend  many  years 
in  the  NYPD  without  knowing- 
much  about  it  because  their  career 
path  is  through  the  staff  and 
support  units.  Bratton  was  the 
outsider  who  had  lived  in  New 
York  but  whose  career  path  was 
through  other  police  departments. 

There  is  no  longer  any  debate 
about  whether  crime  went  down  in 
New  York  (and  elsewhere)  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  lower 
crime  numbers  have  been  consis- 
tent long  enough  to  say  that  the 
drop  in  crime  has’  not  been  just  a 
fluke.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of 
disagreement  about  why  crime 
went  down,  with  the  likely  heroes 
being  the  courts,  which  are 
imposing  more  and  longer  prison 
sentences,  an  unprecedented 
economic  boom,  a demographic 
dip  in  the  crime-prone  part  of  the 

( Robert  Panzarella  is  a 
professor  of  criminal  justice 
administration  at  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.) 
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population,  better  organized  and  more 
discrete  narcotics  use  and  trade  and 
maybe,  in  New  York,  Bill  Bratton. 

According  to  ‘Turnaround,"  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  was  part  of  the 
problem.  Bratton  tells  of  a relation- 
ship with  the  Mayor  that  was  rocky 
from  the  beginning.  Bratton’s 
deliberate  strategy  was  to  leave  his 


After  Bratton, 
it  may  take 
the  NYPD  another 
generation  to  turn 
around  again. 


aides  and  Giuliani's  to  battle  over 
contentious  issues  so  that  when  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Mayor  came 
together,  they  could  do  so  amiably. 
Bratton  tells  how  this  charade 
continued  right  through  their  jovial 
meeting  with  the  press  at  the  time  of 
Bratton's  resignation.  Bratton  was 
continually  being  reminded  by 
Giuliani’s  aides  the  NYPD  was  the 
Mayor’s  police  department,  not 
Bratton's.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
City  Charter  places  the  NYPD  under 


the  Mayor,  prompting  Bratton  to 
comment  that  they  must  have  been 
doing  legal  research  on  the  matter. 

Yet  any  New  Yorker  could  tell 
Bratton  that  the  NYPD  has  always 
been  a mayor’s  turf,  even  to  the 
extent  of  mayors  dictating  police 
tactics  in  specific  situations,  such  as 
looting  and  riot  situations  and  tactics 
for  controlling  drug  use  and  dealing. 
Bratton  never  caught  on.  The 
description  of  Bratton's  resignation 
meeting  with  the  Mayor  is  a jaw- 
dropper.  Bratton  naively  urges  the 
Mayor  to  retain  his  top  aides  in  the 
NYPD.  thus  giving  them  the  kiss  of 
death.  'Turnaround"  is  a case  study  in 
how  not  to  relate  to  a mayor. 

“Turnaround"  begins  with  the 
story  of  an  incident  in  progress  the 
night  Bratton  arrived  in  New  York. 
Acting  on  an  anonymous  phone  tip, 
two  patrol  officers,  their  guns  drawn, 
tried  to  barge  into  a Black  Muslim 
mosque  in  Harlem  but  were  disarmed 
and  ejected  by  people  in  the  mosque. 
Bratton  worked  for  a negotiated  end 
to  the  incident,  tuning  out  an 
overheated  Mayor's  repeated  calls  to 
storm  the  house  of  worship.  Bratton 
narrates  how  vigorously  he  defended 
the  officers  in  the  days  that  followed. 
He  admits  to  the  reader  that  the 
officers  violated  department  proce- 
dures about  entering  a place  of 
worship,  but  says  they  were  not  to 


blame  — first,  because  they  were 
unaware  of  the  department's 
procedures  and.  second,  because 
they  may  not  have  realized  that  the 
place  was  a mosque. 

One  is  not  sure  whether  Bratton 
believes  it  is  the  cops  or  the  reader 
who  is  so  dumb.  In  a later  part  of 
the  book.  Bratton  tells  how  Boston 
cops  made  anonymous  phone  calls 
to  get  entry  into  places,  and  in 
another  Boston  tale  he  tells  how  he 
wrote  a report  blaming  a chief  for 
getting  himself  shot  by  failing  to 
follow  procedures  when  the  chief 
tried  to  talk  a drunken,  armed 
acquaintance  into  surrendering. 
Somewhere  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  Bratton  lost  his 
enthusiasm  for  following  proce- 
dures. 

Soon  after  taking  command, 
Bratton  discovered  that  the  NYPD 
was  mostly  “blue  smoke."  One  of 
his  NYPD  insiders  described  the 
department  to  him  as  an  eight- 
cylinder  car  running  on  two 
cylinders.  Bratton  quickly 
concluded  that  the  only  real 
interest  of  the  members,  especially 
those  at  the  top.  was  their  careers 
and  pensions.  He  was  advised  that 
he  could  produce  a great  reduction 
in  crime  if  he  could  just  get  a few 
more  cylinders  going.  In  the 

Continued  on  Page  IS 


who  created  the  hundreds  of  little  both- 
ers residents  endured  duily  Neither  the 
inputs  Bratton  so  ntcthodicully  applied 
nor  the  outputs  his  officers  so  eagerly 
sought  ranked  as  high  priorities  with  the 
community. 

The  Boston-Fenway  Project  began 
to  turn  around  because  Brutton  found 
out  what  the  community  wanted. 
Bratton  and  his  stuff  did  their  research 
with  their  feet,  attending  upwards  of 
seven  community  meetings  a week, 
soliciting  residents'  complaints  und 
needs.  By  Bratton's  New  York  years, 
the  methods  hud  become  more  sophis- 
ticated, including  focus  groups  and  sur- 
vey research,  but  whut  Bratton  sought 
remained  the  same:  concrete  informa- 
tion about  what  citizens  wunted  from 
their  police.  And  Bratton's  response 
over  the  years  remained  constant:  Give 
the  citizens  whut  they  want  und  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  give  you  whut 
you  want.  In  Boston,  when  Brutton  at 
tacked  the  petty  crimes  und  violations 
so  annoying  to  residents,  residents  be- 
gan to  cooperate  in  helping  to  solve  the 
major  felonies  so  annoying  to  police 
Bratton  was  customer-focused  long 
bctorc  K bccumc  fashionable  in  govern- 
ment circles. 

The  rapid  adjustments  in  Fenwuy 
were  made  possible  by  u flexibility  thut 
Bratton  demonstrated  from  his  first 
days  as  a police  manager  and  has  re- 
fined over  the  years.  This  reviewer  was 
struck,  however,  by  the  degree  to  which 
Bratton's  flexibility  was  conceptual  as 
well  as  tactical.  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
that  Plan  B can  be  substituted  for  Plun 
A.  yet  another  to  be  able  to  ubandon 
foundering  plans  over  the  inevitable 
objections  of  the  plan's  creutors  und 
implementors.  What  is  truly  special, 
and  what  sets  Bratton  apart,  is  his  fun- 
damental understanding  of  why  Plan  A 
wasn’t  working,  and  why  Plan  B likely 
would  work.  Bratton  credits  his  college 
education  with  broudenmg  his  vision  of 
the  police  role,  and  with  sensitizing  him 
to  how  different  groups  of  citizens  view 
police.  Police  can  be  seen  us  protectors 
or  as  occupiers,  Bratton  learned,  and 
public  perceptions  interact  with  police 
performance  to  establish  images  of  po- 
lice as  (responsible  or  irresponsible) 
wiclders  of  discretionary  power  and  as 
agents  of  the  (oppressive  or  impotent 
or  legitimate)  state.  These  images  do 
much  to  determine  the  tactics  that  arc 
likely  to  work,  and  tactics  that  work  are 
likely  to  enhance  the  images  of  the  po- 
lice in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

Bratton's  book  also  underscores  the 
importance  of  lifelong  learning  for  po- 
lice professionals.  Many  of  the  concepts 
Bratton  has  applied  so  effectively  to 
policing  were  unknown  when  Bratton 
went  to  Boston  State  College  as  a mid- 
career  student  on  a scholarship  in  the 
early  1 970s.  Geoigc  Kelling  had  yet  to 
write  about  the  decriminalizing  of  dis- 
order. James  Q.  Wilson  had  yet  to  join 
with  Kelling  to  write  how  "Broken 
Windows"  signaled  that  the  authorities 
didn't  care.  Harvard's  Executive  Ses- 
sion on  Policing  had  yet  to  develop  the 
community  policing  concept.  Still. 
Bratton  kept  up  with  them  all.  More 
importantly,  he  applied  them  all.  and 
in  the  process  helped  lead  "an  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Is  the  past  a prologue  for  ex-NYPD  boss? 
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tremely  conservative  and  intentionally 
isolated  profession"  to  a point  where 
“the  professionally  informed  and  edu- 
cated police  chief  began  to  emerge.” 

One  secret  to  Bratton's  success  as  a 
leader  of  police  agencies  is  his  com- 
mitment to  making  life  easier  for  the 
men  and  women  on  the  line.  He  says: 
“Equipment  helps  cops  do  their  jobs, 
and  it  makes  them  feel  good.  1 fought 
for  these  resources...  If  people  feel 
you'll  fight  for  them,  they'll  work  for 
you..  They'll  take  risks  to  move  the 
organization  forward.  ‘He's  meeting  me 
halfway,  so  I'll  do  it  for  him  ' And  once 
your  people  see  that  your  ideas  work, 
and  they  arc  praised  and  rewarded  for 
carrying  them  out,  their  work  becomes 
easier  and  gets  done  better." 

When  Bratton  started  doing  these 
things  in  New  York,  my  graduate  stu- 
dents in  public  administration  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  pro- 
vided a steady,  if  unscientific,  sample 
of  Bratton’s  “people.”  New  York  City 
cops,  notoriously  cynical  toward  man- 
agement, spoke  of  Bratton  with  a re- 
spect bordering  on  awe.  Witness  a New 
York  City  transit  cop  speaking  to  me  in 
1991:  “Three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I'm  assigned  to  this  station  in  the  middle 
of  Brooklyn,  and  this  uniform,  stars  on 
the  shoulders,  comes  walking  down  the 
platform  ..alone!  It  was  Bratton!  I’d 
never  even  seen  a Captain  down  here 
before,  let  alone  the  Chief.  He  asked 
me  about  my  job,  what  I needed,  he 
signed  my  book.  He  changed  this 
place.”  Or  listen  to  a New  York  City 
Police  Department  patrol  officer  speak- 
ing shortly  after  Bratton's  departure: 
"You  wanted  to  work  for  Bratton.  You 
felt  he  was  for  the  officer.  You  wouldn't 
get  your  head  cut  off  for  every  mistake. 
It  made  you  want  to  do  more." 

Bratton’s  management  approach  re- 
lies heavily  on  trust  and  respect  for 
employees.  “Pick  good  people  and  let 
them  do  their  jobs"  is  Bratton’s  credo. 
He  knows  that  all  organizations  have 
corrupt,  inept  or  irresponsible  employ- 
ees, but  refuses  to  manage  to  the  least 
common  denominator.  Railing  against 
screw-ups,  Bratton  understands,  speaks 
not  only  to  the  unlawful  employee  (who 
is  not  likely  to  change)  but  also  to  the 
innovative  employee  (who  likely  will 
change,  but  for  the  worse,  into  a by- 
the-book  minimalist).  Instead  of  threat- 
ening all  deviants,  he  challenges  all  to 
excel.  Bratton  reserves  the  “deviant" 
label  for  unlawful  and  unethical  em- 
ployee behavior,  which  he  seeks  to 
sanction  severely.  Innovation  then  can 
be  treated  as  what  it  is  — an  attempt 
within  lawful  organizational  parameters 
to  do  the  job  better,  which  deserves 
praise  and  reward  when  successful,  re- 
spect and  “try  again"  encouragement 
when  not.  Otherwise  how  can  the  ser- 
geants and  patrol  officers  make  a 
Fenway  project  work  after  it  gets  off  to 
a poor  start?  Bratton's  message  to  man- 


agers is  clear  Think  long  and  hard  be- 
fore you  issue  error-avoidance  policies 
so  broad  that,  in  the  attempt  to  stop  evil 
plots  from  hatching,  they  wind  up  abort- 
ing good  ideas. 

Another  Bratton  tactic  for  shaking 
up  moribund  police  agencies  was  leap- 
frogging promotions,  elevating  com- 
manders two,  three  and  even  four  ranks 
to  the  agency's  top  positions.  This  prac- 
tice is  much  more  than  the  “cleaning 
house”  and  “bringing  in  one’s  own 
people"  done  reflexively  by  most  newly 
installed  public  executives.  Cleaning 
house  and  creating  a cadre  of  personal 
loyalists  serves  principally  to  buttress 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  incom- 
ing executives.  The  new  leadership 
cadre  comes  from  ranks  immediately 


below  the  old,  is  similar  in  age  and 
thinking,  and  differs  only  in  that  new 
leaders  owe  their  high  status  to  the  new 
boss  rather  than  to  the  departed  boss. 
Organizations  are  unlikely  to  change  for 
the  better  in  this  way.  Indeed,  such  tran- 
sitions are  so  predictable  that  their  ba- 
sic signal  to  the  organization  is  that  little 
has  changed  — new  faces,  same  old 
stasis. 

Bratton  sent  an  entirely  different 
message  when  recruiting  his  team.  The 
personnel  review  for  executive  leader- 
ship positions  encompassed  the  top  sev- 
eral ranks  of  the  agency.  In-depth  in- 
terviews with  all  agency  executives 
were  designed  to  assess  their  ability  to 
accept  and  implement  radically  new 
modes  of  operation.  To  offset  selection 
biases  towards  long-term  headquarters 
executives,  recent  high-level  field  com- 
mand was  a crucial  selection  factor.  To 
leaven  the  recruitment  advice  of  agency 
veterans,  Bratton  sought  the  advice  of 
police  officials  and  civilian  experts 
from  outside  the  agency.  When  this  pro- 
cess led.  as  it  usually  did,  to  Bratton 
vaulting  members  of  the  agency's 
“younger"  management  generation  to 
top  spots,  the  message  to  the  agency 
was  clear  — new  faces,  new  ways  of 
doing  business. 

As  prominent  as  his  "turnarounds" 
of  specific  departments  have  made  him 
today,  50  years  from  now  histories  of 
policing  will  most  likely  associate  the 
name  Bratton  with  Compstat . Most  law 
enforcement  professionals  have  a vague 
understanding  of  Compstat  as  some  sta- 
tistical, technological  method  for  bet- 
ter deploying  the  troops.  But  this  su- 
perficial view  pigeonholes  Compstat  as 
one  of  many  applications  of  technol- 
ogy to  policing.  It  is  anything  but,  Tech- 
nology, per  se,  floods  policing.  We  have 
computerized  fingerprint  imaging, 
monitoring  of  parolees’  whereabouts 


via  electronic  anklets  and  satellite  po- 
sitioning systems,  and  patrol  cars  that 
are  the  equivalent  of  mobile  mainframe 
computers.  What  we  didn’t  have,  until 
Bratton  produced  it  in  successively 
larger  departments,  was  an  effective 
marriage  of  technology  and  police 
management  to  produce  decision  sup- 
port systems  that  worked. 

Big-city  police  departments,  and 
large  public  organizations  in  general, 
are  necessarily  unwieldy  creatures  — 
segmented,  centrifugal,  inertial.  In  their 
daily  existence,  organizations  spew 
forth  a miasma  of  information.  The  job 
of  the  agency  executive  is  to  extract 
those  nuggets  of  data  most  germane  to 
effective  management.  This  data,  fur- 
thermore, must  be  obtained  from  units 


whose  chiefs,  on  the  whole,  will  resent, 
feel  threatened  by  and/or  resist  outright 
management's  data-mining  efforts.  To 
a great  extent,  the  failures  of  public 
management  leadership  are  due  to  an 
understandable,  but  nonetheless  irre- 
sponsible lack  of  perseverance  in  com- 
bating  inertia,  overcoming  the 
squirreling  of  data  by  units,  and  mak- 
ing renegade  unit  heads  accountable. 
Bratton  is  the  outstanding  police  leader 
of  the  later  20th  century  because  he 
developed  methods,  the  most  recent  and 
successful  being  Compstat,  for  over- 
coming inertial  and  centrifugal  police 
organizations. 

If  one  were  to  pin  an  acronym  on 
Bratton’s  approach,  it  would  be 
TACO — Technology.  Accountability. 
Communications  and  Openness.  The 
genesis  is  technology  at  its  simplest. 
Compstat  is  essentially  the  1990's  ver- 
sion of  the  paper  maps  Sergeant  Bratton 
first  pasted  on  Fenway’s  precinct  walls 
in  1977.  In  those  1977  maps,  dubbed 
"Billy  Boards"  by  the  Boston  cops,  pins 
were  stuck  daily  to  represent  each  crime 
occurrence  from  the  previous  day, 
color-coded  by  crime  type.  Any  police 
officer  anywhere  can  go  out  right  now 
and  get  a local  map  and  some  colored 
push-pins  and  do  the  same  thing,  and 
in  the  process  apply  a “technology"  (the 
maps  and  the  pins)  to  organizing  infor- 
mation in  ways  that  gel  the  job  done 
better.  By  1994  in  New  York,  Bratton's 
"Billy  Boards"  had  become  computer- 
ized and  were  projected  on  a big  screen, 
but  the  fundamental  “technology"  was 
still  maps  and  pins,  not  bytes  and  vid- 
eos. 

Technology  helps  organize  informa- 
tion in  ways  meaningful  to  managing. 
Technology,  however,  can  do  nothing 
to  impart  the  strength  of  character  nec- 
essary to  wield  that  information  in  ways 
that  make  members  of  an  organization 
truly  accountable  for  results.  To  do  this, 
the  manager  must  regularly  engage  unit 
heads  in  "show  and  tell"  sessions  in 
which  yesterday's  (or  last  week’s  or  last 
month’s)  results  of  unit  activities  are 
laid  out;  the  deviations  from  previous 
results  are  shown;  the  unit  head  is  re- 
quired to  explain  why  the  deviations  — 
for  better  or  for  worse  — occurred,  and 
the  unit  head  is  required  to  explain  what 
is  being  done  to  correct  negative  results 
and  build  upon  positive  results. 

Requiring  accountability  takes  guts 
and  perseverance.  You  cannot  change 


organizations  without  a willingness  to 
engage  in  a succession  of  skirmishes 
with  wily  veterans  of  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting. Their  experience  is  that  lead- 
ership has  a short  attention  span  and  is 
willing  to  settle  for  negotiated  compro- 
mise. In  the  N YPD,  Bratton  had  to  over- 
come chiefs  who  declared  that  they 
could  not  provide  information  with  the 
detail  or  frequency  Compstat  required; 
chiefs  who  blustered  and  filibustered 
their  way  through  Compstat  "show  and 
tell"  sessions,  and  chiefs  who  sabotaged 
the  system  with  inflated  and  manipu- 
lated figures.  Every  such  instance  is  a 
sortie  (and  potentially  a debilitating 
battle)  that  requires  engagement  by  top 
management  if  the  organization  is  to 
change.  Bratton  and  his  team  were  will- 


ing to  meet  these  challenges  and  in  the 
process  sent  a message  to  the  whole 
organization  that  Compstat  was  for  real. 

The  importance  of  Compstat  as 
communications  was  underscored  by 
the  success  of  Bratton's  team  in  win- 
ning the  compliance  of  most  chiefs  as 
innovative  and  enthusiastic  participants 
in  unit  self-evaluation  and  improve- 
ment. More  important,  the  successors 
to  the  original  cohort  of  chiefs  had  heard 
the  message  clearly  and  ascended  in 
rank  ready  and  willing  to  engage  with 
Compstat.  Communication  was  also 
crucial  to  Bratton's  overall  strategies  for 
organizational  change.  He'd  learned 
from  chiefs  he  had  worked  for  that  ef- 
fective leadership  required  direct  com- 
munication with  the  officers.  From  his 
Boston  days,  Bratton  did  this  by  ad- 
dressing the  officers  at  precinct  roll 
calls,  often  making  a point  of  deliver- 
ing important  department-wide  mes- 
sages when  he  did  so.  By  the  time 
Bratton  arrived  in  New  York,  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  roll-call  venues,  he 
resorted  to  videos  as  a supplement  to 
in-person  appearances.  Bratton’s  mes- 
sage, whether  delivered  in  person  or  on 
tape,  was  that  leadership  needed  to  con- 
nect intimately  with  the  day-to-day  line 
business  of  the  organization. 

The  ultimate  triumph  of  Compstat 
was  its  openness.  In  many  ways 
Compstat  was  a circus.  Imagine  70 
people  in  one  room,  upwards  of  half  of 
your  organization's  operational  com- 
manders (the  other  half  would  come  the 
following  day).  Imagine  this  happen- 
ing weekly.  Imagine  every  command 
having  its  activities  and  results  from  the 
previous  week  projected  onto  a giant 
screen  for  all  to  see.  Imagine  each  com- 
mander having  to  get  up  in  front  of  this 
mob  to  explain  those  results  — why 
they  compared  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably with  previous  results,  or  with  a 
neighboring  precinct’s  results.  Imagine 
the  commander’s  testimony  followed 
by  (even  interrupted  by)  an  open  grill- 
ing led  by,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
department’s  lop  executives  — a grill- 
ing that  focused  on  what  was  being 
done  today  to  make  things  work  better. 
Well,  stop  imagining.  This  is  Compstat. 

The  wide  openness  of  Compstat  was 
crucial  to  its  success.  In  organizations, 
rumor  has  currency,  and  spawns  imag- 
ery that  affects  the  organization.  No 
chastised  commander  has  ever  come 
out  of  a meeting  with  the  boss  without 


rumor  and  innuendo  about  those  meet- 
ings swirling  immediately  through  the 
organization.  These  "stories"  about 
what  happened  generally  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  storytellers,  not  those  of 
the  organization  as  a whole.  In  fact, 
rumor  and  innuendo  are  most  often  det- 
rimental to  the  organization,  to  wit: 
“They  screwed  Smith  because  they’re 
after  all  us  veterans  who  have  served 
the  department  so  well  and  so  long.” 
“They  told  her  it  was  about  her  perfor- 
mance, but  it  is  really  because  they  want 
men  in  there.”  "Jones  went  down  be- 
cause of  politics.” 

Compstat  dissipates  much  of  the 
negative  organizational  impact  of  ru- 
mor and  innuendo.  The  “Jones  fell  to 
politics”  rumor  may  still  float.  How- 
ever, if  all  of  Jones’s  peers  know  that 
for  six  months,  at  24  consecutive  pub- 
lic meetings,  Jones  could  neither  ad- 
equately explain  nor  effectively  change 
the  dismal  results  of  his  command,  the 
rumors  are  very  likely  to  be  quashed 
by  solid  and  public  information  about 
performance. 

Compstat  is  transferable  technology. 
Already  spreading  through  police  de- 
partments nationwide,  Compstat  is  no 
less  relevant  to  non-police  agencies. 
Every  public  manager  should  stand 
ready  to  mine  his  or  her  organization's 
data  exhaustively,  over  the  objections 
of  unit  heads  if  need  be.  Every  organi- 
zation should  commit  to  extensive  dis- 
semination of  that  data,  arrayed  in  ways 
that  are  clear  and  related  to  perfor- 
mance. Those  data  should  then  be  used 
regularly  to  hold  employees  publicly 
accountable  for  changes  in  perfor- 
mance, positive  or  negative.  For  any- 
body who  thinks  this  is  asking  too 
much,  go  read  what  Bratton  wrote.  If 
he  can  implement  Compstat  in  a 
40,000-member  agency  of  hard-bitten, 
often  cynical  public  servants,  similar 
initiatives  are  possible  anywhere. 

Toward  the  book’s  end,  Bratton  de- 
scribes how  he  contemplated  running 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1997.  What 
an  idea!  Although  Bratton  ultimately 
decided  that  1997  wasn’t  the  year  — 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  looked  to  be, 
and  proved  unbeatable  — I couldn’t 
help  fantasizing.  With  the  next  election 
in  2001,  and  the  incumbent  Mayor 
term-limited,  was  the  time  approaching 
when  “the  Boss"  would  step  out  of  the 
police  arena  and  into  the  stadium  of  big- 
city  politics?  What  could  Bratton  ac- 
complish as  chief  executive  of  New 
York  City?  This  city,  after  all,  has  the 
country’s  largest  municipal  government 
and  is  staffed  by  a heavily  unionized 
work  force,  conditions  that  constitute  a 
prima  facie  basket  case  in  the  eyes  of 
some  business-school  analysts.  The  city 
suffers  from  the  whole  panoply  of  ur- 
ban 'social  and  economic  ills  deemed 
chronic  and  irreversible  in  certain  so- 
cial science  circles.  Mayor  Giuliani  has 
already  done  much  in  New  York  to 
puncture  these  claims  (without  doing 
much  to  quiet  the  claimants),  as  have 
mayors  in  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis 
and  Los  Angeles. 

This  reviewer,  for  one,  would  like 
to  see  Bill  Bratton  step  into  the  big 
arena  in  2001.  I believe  that  what  he 
made  work  in  police  department  after 
police  department  — right  up  to  the 
country’s  largest  — will  work  in  even 
larger  venues.  It  is  Bratton  whom  I'd 
like  to  see  on  stage  leading  the  band  — 
because  he  wrote  the  music.  I have  seen 
the  future  of  public  administration,  and 
his  name  is  William  Bratton. 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for  bulk 
distribution  to  professional  conferences,  training  sessions  and 
other  groups.  For  more  information  on  how  you  can  help  im- 
prove the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circula- 
tion Department  at  (212)  237-8442. 


What  we  didn’t  have,  until  Bratton  produced  it  in  successively  larger 
departments,  was  an  effective  marriage  of  technology  and  police  management 
to  produce  decision  support  systems  that  worked. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 


16- 20.  Annual  Crimes  Against  Children 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  Dallas 
Children's  Advocacy  Center.  Dallas. 

.17-18.  Developing  a Legally  Defensible 
.Curriculum. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Lenexa, 
Kan. 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Hartford,  Conn.  $199. 

17-19.  Critical  Incident  Management  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Bellingham,  Wash. 

17-19.  Organizing  & Managing  Small 
Agency  & Area  SWAT  Ifeams.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Eureka,  Mo. 

17-21.  Money-Laundering  Case  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $550. 

17-21.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

17-21.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695. 

17-21.  Inspection  & Investigation  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

17-21.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

19-20.  Police  Recruitment  Management 

Presented  by  Millersville  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Continuing  Education.  Millersville, 
Pa.  $295. 

23-28.  Annual  North  American  Victim 
Assistance  Conference  & International 
Summit.  Presented  by  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Victim  Assistance.  Orlando,  Fla. 


24-25.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function. Presented  by  Millersville  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  Continuing  Education. 
Millersville.  Pa.  $295. 

24-25.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
Unit.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Bartlett,  Tenn. 

24-26.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Atlanta.  $199. 

24-28.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

24-28.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

24-28.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

24-28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  the  Use  of  Microcomput- 
ers. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$795. 

26-28.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution:  Field 
Force  Tactics.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Troy,  Ohio. 

31-SepL  2.  Advanced  Crisis  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Tactical  Officers 
Association.  Everett,  Wash.  $283. 

31-Sept.  2.  Police  Traffic  Laser  Instruc- 
tor. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$350. 

31-Sept.  2.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution: 
Command  Strategies  & Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Troy,  Ohio. 

31-Sept  4.  Criminal  Investigation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525. 

3 1 -Sept.  4.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869.  E-mail: 
Seminar@CalibrePress.com. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane, 
Billerica,  MA  01862.  (617)  667-5591. 

Dallas  Children’s  Advocacy  Center,  Attn 
Jessie  Shelburne,  3611  Swiss  Ave  , Dallas, 
TX  75204.  (212)  818-2600.  Fax:  (214)  823- 
4819. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Web:  http://www.patriotweb.com/hlet. 

Institute  of  PoliceiTechnology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville,  FL  322 16. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O.  Box  90976,  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976.  1-800-THE  IACP.  Fax:  (703) 
836-4543.  E-mail:IAPSC@IAPSC.org 
Web:  www.iapsc.org. 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Planners,  c/o  Deputy  Troy  Jess. 
Snohomish  County  Sheriff's  Office,  (425) 
388-3829.  Fax:  (425)  388-3885.  Web:  http:/ 
/www.dps.state.ak.us/ialep. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  PO.  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT  05482.  (802)  985-9123 

Millersville  University,  Department  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  (302) 
654-9091. 


National  Organization  for  Victim  Assis- 
tance, 1757  Park  Rd.,  NW,  Washington.  DC 
20010.  (202)  232-6682.  Fax:  (202)  462- 
2255  E-mail  nova@access.digex.net. 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
P.O  Box  529,  Doylestown.  PA  18901.(800) 
279-9127.  Fax:  (215)  230-7552  E-mail: 
ntoapa@aol.com. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011.  Web: 

www.nwu.edu/traffic/ 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 

University  of  Ulinois-Chicago.  (312)  996- 
9595. 

Portland  Police  Bureau,  Attn:  Jane 
Braaten,  Conference  Director.  (503)  823- 
0292.  Fax:  (503)  823-0289 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520 
Fax:  (419)  732-3580  E-mail 

74644.2204@compuserve.com. 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  P.O 
Box  845,  Stoddard.  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393.  Fax:  (603)  446-9394 

Sirchie  FingerPrint  Laboratories,  100 
Hunter  Pl„  Youngsville,  NC  27596.  (919) 
554-2244  Fax:  (919)  556-2266. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  Box  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (972)  664-347 1 . Fax:  (972)  699-7 1 72. 
Web:  http://web2.ainnail.net/slf/slei.html. 


& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S525. 

SEPTEMBER 

1-3.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  San  Jose,  Calif.  $199. 

3-4.  Mentoring  for  the  Retention  of 
Women  & Minority  Public  Safety  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  Kent.  Wash. 

3-4.  Response  to  Chemical,  Biologicul  & 
Nuclear  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Seattle. 

3-4.  Community  Policing  in  America’s 
Schools.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Spokane, 
Wash. 

7-9.  Deadly  Physical  Force  — Police-In- 
volved Shootings.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  $500. 

7-11.  Forensic  Art:  Comprehensive  Com- 
posite Drawing.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  111.  $450. 

9-11.  Street  Survival  98.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Norfolk,  Va.  $199. 

9- 11.  High-Performance  Work  Teams. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Ashland,  Ky. 

10- U.  Supervising  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $275. 

14-15.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 


by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. Dallas.  $250. 

14-16.  Managing  the  Property  & Evidence 
Function.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  South 
Brunswick,  NJ 

14-16.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. New  York.  S595. 

14-17.  Planning,  Designing  & Construct- 
ing Police  Facilities.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
St.  Peters,  Mo. 

14-18.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  lYain  the 
TYainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  Lowell,  Mass.  $495 

14-18.  SWAT  1 : Basic  Ihctica)  Operations 
& High-Risk  Warrant  Service.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Chesterfield,  Va. 

14-18.  Forensic  Art:  Advanced  Two-Di- 
mensional Identification  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Thif- 
fic  Institute  Evanston,  111.  $575. 

14-18.  Forensic  Art:  Facial  Reconstruc- 
tion on  the  Skull  for  Identification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $550. 

14-18.  Heavy  Vehicle  Crash  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute.  New  Carlyslc,  Ind. 
$750. 

14-25.  Accident  Investigation  I.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III.  $700. 


14-25.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  111.  $800. 

16-18.  Effective  Media  Practices  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Executive.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Alexandria.  Va. 

16- 18.  Implementing  Community-Ori- 
ented Policing.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Hudson.  N.H. 

17.  Handcuffing  Instructor  & Instructor 
Re-Cert.  Presented  by  R E.B.  Training  In- 
ternational Inc.  East  Windsor,  Conn.  $220. 

17- 18.  Veteran  Officer  Tactical  Review. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Henderson,  Ncv. 

18.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Training 
(Instructor  Course).  Presented  by  R.F..B. 
Training  International  Inc.  Fust  Windsor, 
Conn.  $220. 

18.  Conducting  Effective  Employment 
Interviews  for  Entry-Level  Positions.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Greer,  S.C 


How  About  a Date.  . . 
The  "Upcoming  Events" 
section  in  each  issue  of  LEN 
has  scores  of  dates  you'll 
want  to  take  note  of  — the 
finest  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development 
you'll  find  anywhere. 


Bratton’s  “Turnaround”:  Reinventing 
the  past,  but  with  a spin  & a twist 


Continued  from  Page  13 
context  of  this  discovery,  one  would 
expect  Bratton  to  mention  the 
“Rosenthal  reports"  that  were  just  com- 
pleted under  his  predecessor,  in  which 
internal  investigators  had  amply  docu- 
mented that  the  training  officers  as- 
signed to  precincts  were  not  training, 
station  house  and  patrol  supervisors 
were  not  supervising,  and  community 
police  officers  were  serving  mostly 
themselves. 

But  these  were  not  going  to  be 
Bratton's  issues.  He  fattened  the  supe- 
rior officer  ranks,  achieved  the  Mayor's 
goal  of  blending  over  6,000  officers  of 
the  transit  and  housing  police  forces 
into  the  NYPD,  and  assigned  thousands 
of  officers  (unequipped  with  radio  ac- 
cess to  911)  to  traffic  duty  and  to  be 
community  police  officers  with  no 
meaningful  accountability.  He  regret- 
ted the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  take  over 
the  city’s  large  school-security  opera- 
tions. The  bloated,  poorly  trained, 
underequipped,  virtually  unsupervised 
NYPD  stayed  that  way,  at  best,  while 
the  transit  officers  vanished  into  spe- 
cial assignments  and  cozy  warrens 
characteristic  of  the  NYPD.  Officers 
assigned  to  the  transit  system  evapo- 
rated from  about  4,500  at  the  time  of 
the  merger  to  about  1 ,500  today.  The 
aggressive  panhandlers  and  malodorous 
homeless  retook  the  subways. 

Bratton’s  issue  was  street-crime  re- 
duction. During  Bratton’s  term.  New 
York’s  crime  rates  dropped  more  than 
in  other  cities,  perhaps  because  of  his 
approach.  Bratton  acknowledged  that 
the  emphasis  on  some  quality-of-life 
matters  had  begun  under  his  predeces- 
sor. but  he  made’ these  matters  his  pri- 
orities. too.  as  one  would  expect  from 
someone  with  a background  in  transit 
and  park  policing.  For  major  crime- 
fighting strategies,  Bratton  demanded 


aggressive  investigation  and  pursuit  of 
offenders,  especially  in  gun  and  drug 
cases.  He  made  greater  use  of  warrant 
checks  to  snare  small-time  offenders 
and  get  them  off  the  streets.  But  that 
was  not  all. 

To  reduce  crime,  Bratton  essentially 
reinvented  what  William  Westley  40 
years  ago  called  the  "harassment 
model"  of  policing,  but  with  a spin  and 
a twist.  The  spin?  It  was  called  “com- 
munity policing,"  the  mandatory  spin 
of  the  90s  The  twist?  Bratton  took  the 
harassment  model  and  turned  it  on  the 
police  themselves.  He  brought  in  his 
team  and  empowered  them  to  turn  the 
screws  on  the  department.  The 
Commissioner's  team  harassed  the 
chiefs,  the  chiefs  harassed  the  precinct 
commanders,  who  harassed  the  front- 
line supervisors,  who  harassed  the  of- 
ficers, who  harassed  the  people  on  (he 
streets.  This  management  strategy  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  police  offic- 
ers of  all  ranks  needed  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  people  on  the  street.  The 
promoted  street  cop  was  policing  the 
cops  the  only  way  he  knew. 

Bratton’s  technology  for  change  was 
computerized  crime  maps.  From  early 
in  his  career  he  had  a great  love  of  pin 
maps;  they  were  his  trademark  as  a 
manager  back  in  Boston.  In  New  York, 
he  discovered  that  whatever  could  be 
done  with  pins  could  be  done  better 
with  pixels.  His  strategy  for  change  was 
to  set  up  a chamber  with  three  giant 
computer  screens  to  show  crime  data 
and  then  summon  commanders  to 
shame  them  before  a big  audience.  In- 
evitably it  went  too  far.  Bratton  gives  a 
quick,  pale  account  (with  the  personal 
and  ethnic  innuendoes  deleted)  of  the 
shaming  of  one  chief  that  went  so  far 
that  Bratton  later  ordered  his  own  team 
to  apologize  to  the  chief.  Bratton  does 
not  mention  at  all  the  occasion  when  a 


commanding  officer  being  taunted  be- 
came so  distraught  that  he  had  to  be 
physically  restrained. 

Too  late,  Bratton  realized  that  the 
Mayor  and  his  team  were  former  pros- 
ecutors with  the  same  kinds  of  talents. 
Bratton  gives  an  outraged  account  of 
his  own  visit  with  his  top  commander 
to  "Rudy’s  Star  Chamber,"  the  base- 
ment room  in  the  Mayor's  residence 
where  city  officials  were  summoned  in 
the  night  to  be  grilled  by  the  reigning 
insomniacs.  “The  mayor’s  hatchet 
man"  mauled  them,  Bratton  recalls,  The 
twist  had  come  full  circle. 

‘Turnaround"  ends  with  a discus- 
sion of  prejudice  and  brutality  among 
police  — an  appropriate  ending,  given 
the  natural  tendency  of  Bratton's  ha- 
rassment strategy  to  get  out  of  control. 
During  Bratton's  term,  police  brutality 
complaints  soared.  In  the  New  York  tra- 
dition of  combating  police  brutality  by 
redefining  it.  Bratton  suggests  that  bru- 
tality be  redefined  to  mean  only  behav- 
ior that  causes  “broken  bones,  injuries 
and  internal  injuries."  Anything  less  has 
become  acceptable.  Abuse  and  harass- 
ment that  stop  just  short  of  Bratton's 
line  have  reached  the  level  where  even 
some  NYPD  officers  arc  appalled.  As 
one  officer  told  The  New  York  Times: 
"That  behavior  is  absolutely  a good  way 
to  move  up  to  detective...  I used  to 
work  with  a guy  who  loved  to  beat  the 
[expletive]  out  of  people.  He’s  a ser- 
geant now  and  he's  teaching  young  cops 
the  same  crap  he  used  to  do.” 

Bratton  has  been  succeeded  as  com- 
missioner by  another  outsider,  but  this 
time  one  with  a background  in  private 
security.  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  all 
of  which  suggest  a different  kind  of 
ethos.  However,  after  Bratton  it  may 
take  the  NYPD  another  generation  to 
tum  around  again. 


June  15/30,  1998 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“I  would  not  describe  it  as  the  high  point  of  my  day.  I myself  suffer  from  asthma  and  high 
blood  pressure,  and  I didn’t  have  any  problems.” 

— Concord,  N.C.,  Police  Chief  Robert  Cansler,  describing  his  experience  in  taking  a faceful  of  pepper  spray.  The  state 
Labor  Department  recently  advised  police  agencies  against  direct  spraying  as  a training  practice.  (Story.  Page  1.) 


